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THE PHONETIC SYSTEM. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 








N the fall of 1866 the phonetic 

modification of the alphabet, by 

Dr. Leigh, was introduced into 

the Clay School in St. Louis as an 

experiment. Sargent’s Primer, 

printed in the modified type, was 
placed in the hands of a class just com- 
mencing the alphabet. The teacher, 
Miss Helen H. Smith, then just gradu- 
ated from the Normal School, under- 
took the task with abundance of pa- 
tience and unfaltering zeal. It was a 
voyage of discovery into an untried 
ocean. For weeks the class kept on 
learning new distinctions, nice discrim- 
inations in sound, and the correspond- 
ing modified letters used to represent 
them. I (then principal of the Clay 
School) confess that I had few hopes of 
the success of the scheme at the begin- 
ning, and these few hopes grew dim- 
mer day by day. However, after a 
quarter’s work had been accomplished, 
and the pupils had become familiar 
with the elementary sounds and the 
characters used to represent them, some 
surprising results began to show them- 
selves. The longtime required at the 
commencement seemed to be compen- 
sated for by the rapid progress now 
made in all directions. The class made 
the transition to the ordinary type 
quite readily, and learned to spell by 
letter as well as by sound. In the time 
usually consumed in mastering the 
primer in the old type, the phonetic 
primer had been mastered and a transi- 
tion made to ordinary type. A com- 
parison with a class that had been 
taught the old method showed that the 
phonetic method possessed great advan- 
tages in correcting imperfections of 
articulation and provincialisms of pro- 
nunciation. It is true that a thorough 
drill upon elementary sounds, without 
a phonetic text, would accomplish 
much of this result; but, as a practi- 
cal device for securing this thorough- 
ness from @// the teachers of the pri- 





mary grade, nothing equal to Dr. 
Leigh’s system has hitherto been in- 
vented. 

Most of the members of the Board, 
in 1867, witnessed a trial of the class in 
these particulars, and were so well 
pleased with the system that it was in- 
troduced into all the primary grades by 
resolution of the Board in August ‘of 
that year. 

The general introduction of the sys- 
tem during the scholastic year of 1867- 
68 proved a greater success than had 
been anticipated by the most sanguine. 
The teachers were entirely without pre- 
vious acquaintance with the scheme, 
and many were very hostile to the inno- 
vation One quarter’s work in the sys- 
tem made converts of all—the hard 
drill-work was found to produce such 
manifest progress. Although the lack 
of experience on the part of the teach- 
ers led one to expect many failures, 
yet there was no case in which better 
work was not accomplished than be- 
fore. At the close of the year, an ex- 
amination into the various methods 
employed, and a comparison of results 
attained, enabled the Superintendent to 
announce some general principles in 
teaching it. 

At first great care was taken to keep 
from the children the ordinary names 
of the letters, and no spelling by letter 
was allowed until the third quarter, 
when the transition was made to ordi- 
nary cype. This course had the disad- 
vantage that parents were apt to get im- 
patient at the apparent slow progress 
of their children; they were not able to 
measure this progress by such stand- 
ards as they possessed. Moreover, the 
pupils were continually picking up, 
outside the school-room, the common 
mode of spelling. Several teachers 
tried the plan of spelling by sound and 
by letter from the beginning, and this 
was ultimately found to be the shortest 
and surest way, and has been generally 
adopted during the past year. By it, 
all that the pupil learns, from the first 
day on, is solid progress; and if he 
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leaves school at the end of one week, 
or is removed to a school where the old 
alphabetic or word method is used, 
what he has learned in phonetics need 
not be unlearned. The transition, in- 
stead of being made all at once in the 
latter part of the year, is made con- 
stantly, and the pupil knows his lesson 
of to-day in a double sense: first, he 
knows the slight shades and distinc- 
tions of sounds and representations ; 
secondly, he knows the printed words 
as consisting of letters, some of them 
stlent, others sounded. 

Memory is aided by reflection, and 
where the letters of a word are consid- 
ered in a variety of aspects, it is clear 
that the peculiarities of spelling will 
be best remembered. Accordingly the 
phonetic system is found to produce the 
best spellers. 

The following summary of the ad- 
vantages of the phonetic system, as in- 
troductory to the art of reading, is not 
exhaustive, but will be found to em- 
brace important considerations : 

I. Gain in Time.—For the most 
part it is found that a given standard of 
good reading can be reached by the 
phonetic plan in about one-half the 
time required by the word-method. 
This has been thoroughly tested. 

II. Distinct articulation— clear-cut 
words, every element brought out in 
its purity—is secured. Foreign accent, 
foreign sounds of letters, or impedi- 
ments in the vocal organs, local and 
peculiar intonations—these are best cor- 
rected by, the phonetic system. The 
importance of this in a section of coun- 
try whose population is so heterogene- 
ous as our own, is obvious. 

III. The logical inconsistency of the 
ordinary alphabet makes the old system 
a very injurious discipline for the young 
mind. The earliest studies should be 
the most logical and consistent. One 
does not realize how absurd our alpha- 
bet is until he finds that of the six 
vowels, A has 8 uses, E 8, I 7, O 12, 
U g, Y 3, so that the single vowels have 
collectively 47 uses, giving an aver- 
age of 73 apiece. Among the conso- 
nants, B has two uses (counting the 
silent ones), C 6, D4, F 3,G 4, H3, 
J5,K2,L3,M3,N3, P2,Q3,R2, 
S5,T 5, V 2, W 2, X 5, Y 2, Z 4; 
Zz. €., 21 consonants have 7o uses, 
averaging 34 apiece. It is easy to 
show how many different pronuncia- 








tions a word may have, by permutation. 
But while there is much difficulty in 
determining the proper pronunciation 
from the spelling, it is still more diffi- 
cult to ascertain the proper letters for 
the spoken word from analogy. The 
sound of E in mef¢e has no less than 
40 equivalents in the language, A in 
mate has 34, A in father 2, A in fall 
21, E in met 36, etc., Thus it hap- 
pens that the word sczssors may be 
spelled 58,365,440 different ways and 
still have analogies justifying each com- 
bination. The word sezssors being 
composed of six elementary sounds, the 
first one (S) is represented in 17 differ- 
ent ways, the second 36, the third 17, 
the fourth 33, the fifth ro, the sixth 17; 
it results that there are 17 x 36x 17 x 
33 x 10x 17 different modes of spelling 
scissors.* 

The fact that one is never quite sure 
of the pronunciation of a new printed 
word he has never heard pronounced, 
and never quite sure of the spelling of 
a word he has only heard pronounced 
and not seen in print, is sufficient to 
prove the illogical and capricious char- 
acter of our orthography. In place of 
this complexity and inconsistency, the 
phonetic system substitutes simplicity 
and consistency. 

IV. The most important feature of 
the phonetic system is the substitution 
of analytic drill, during the first year 
of training, for the loose word-method 
in vogue. It is evident that the word- 
method was invented to avoid the 
absurd duty of attempting construction 
from elements when those elements 
could not be found in any fixed form. 
But clearness and analysis go together, 
hence the word-method moves about in 
a foggy obscurity, just because it dis- 
penses with analysis. With the pho- 
netic system the child seizes elements 
from the start. Analysis and synthesis 
—the complementary processes of the 
thinking activity—are reached at the 
beginning; and what the child learns 
the first year is now found to place him 
more than a year in advance of his 
former status, for the reason that his 
quickened intelligence has been dis- 
ciplined to seize subjects in a correct 
manner. With these considerations 
the fact will not seem strange that 
pupils who are taught to read phoneti- 
cally make better arithmetic and gram- 


i* A, J. Ellis’s ‘‘ Plea for Phonetics.’’ 








mar scholars, and are more wide-awake 
and attentive, have finer discrimina- 
tions—in short, are more distinguished 
in those traits of mind that flow from 
analytic training. 





INSTITUTE INSTRUCTION. 


BY GEORGE P. BEARD. 


HE County Institute is doing a 
good work in the State. It is 
generally well organized, and 
popular with teachers and peo- 
ple. It should be universally 
well administered, well sup- 

ported, and more and more a power 
for elevating our schools. As an edu- 
cational agency it has a distinctive and 
necessary office that we can not substi- 
tute with any other, neither can we 
afford to dispense with it or tolerate 
any thing less than the most approved 
methods, and best results in Institute 
Instruction. Whatever faults have so 
far depreciated the work of the Insti- 
tute, in its day of small things, must 
be eliminated continually as we go for- 
ward to the more perfect work. I will 
venture one suggestion only in this arti- 
cle. It is that the Institute should be 
more efficient in normal instruction. It 
should be made the best possible sub- 
stitute for a Normal course. Abridged 
and desultory as instruction must nec- 
essarily be, at best, still the governing 
aim and object of all managers and in- 
structors should be to instruct thoroughly 
and philosophically in every branch, and 
so far as instruction is attempted, seek 
scholarship and skill, accurate knowl- 
edge, and practical use of principles. 
This cannot be accomplished by ramb- 
ling talk or random discussion, nor 
yet by long drawn essays and lectures 
made up of commonplaces and plati- 
tudes, neither can it be accomplished 
by wrangling over quibbles and puzzles, 
and authorities and half truths, the time 
of the Institute is too brief and precious 
to be squandered in any of these useless 
ways. 

The whole work of every Institute 
should be thoroughly systematized for 
the purpose of securing the greatest 
possible economy of time and labor. 
There should be a time for everything, 


‘and everything in and limited to its 


time. Much the larger part of the time 
should be given to instruction and class 
drill. Instructors,* of course, must be 
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well prepared for their work, and every 
member of the Institute should go into 
training with a will. Each one should 
become the earnest, willing, docile zeal- 
ous pupil. Enthusiasm and life should 
characterize all instruction and every 
recitation. And not less exacting are 
we on those who instruct by essays, 
lectures, or dramatic readings from the 
Institute platform—they too must be 
alive, practical, philosophical. 

The Institute, in brief, should, and 
probably will, eventually become the 
County Normal School in all our lead- 
ing counties, giving, free of expense for 
tuition, to all candidates for teaching 
and actual teachers, one, two or three 
months of normal instruction annually 
in the summer season. And though 
the Institute at present holds only weeks 
instead of months, still by proper man- 
agement and improved instruction it 
may become manifold more a power 
for good than it is now. 





{For the Journal of Education.] 
SONG’S FREEDOM. 


BY L. J. B. 


What makes praise of the glad singer, 
Picture-maker, splendor-bringer, 
Builder of strange dreams? 
Only that for all men’s seeing 
‘God’s sweet self glows into being 
In his pictured streams. 
Not for grace of splendid laurel, 
Nor new sight of meaning moral, 
Binds he tones in sheaves; 
Only that God’s wide creation, 
Climb to its appointed station, 
Braids he singing leaves. 
Therefore asks he not for reason 
Why he sings in his free season, 
More than sea asks why 
Pulses beat through its expansion, 
Fin-winged fish still make their mansion 
In its nether sky. 
Stream and rock and colored blossom, 
Winds that joosen seeds and toss them, 
Seek articulate words; 
Also passioned men’s large anguish, 
Woes wherein sad maimed souls languish, 
Call for poet-birds. 
Cleave the air with sun-songs, poet, 
God-thought hast thou, men must know it, 
Life-breath ’tis to them; 
Sing thou till world-tones are blended 
Thine with, as the morning splendid 
Girds clouds with gold hem. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1870. 
a 
Confucius, who lived more than five 
centuries before Christ, when asked by 
one of his disciples, ‘‘ Is there one word 
which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one’s life?” replied: ‘Is not re- 
ctprocity such a word? What you do 
not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others,” 





THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK. 





BY J. H. KERR. 





HE desire of esteem is another 
principle of our nature of great 
assistance to the good teacher. 
Through this principle he gets 
his chief control over his pupils. 

I am aware that many who would be 
thought good teachers cannot govern 
children except by the rod. Let such 
teachers do away with the rod and their 
scholars will soon do away with them. 
Rather than submit to such dishonor I 
would say teachers use the rod. 

You however know that there are 
teachers who are remarkably successful 
as teachers and disciplinarians that never 
use the rod and seldom any form of 
punishment. We naturally inquire con- 
cerning such: In what does their great 
power lie? The only answer that can 
be given is in taking advantage of the 
laws which regulate the desire of esteem 
on the part of the child. 

A little observation properly directed 
will satisfy any one that the desire of 
esteem in the child varies in strength in 
proportion to the ideal value which it 
holds in its mind of the person from 
whom it seeks esteem. So that you 
rod teachers may very easily draw the 
conclusion that you don’t hold a very 
high position in the estimation of your 
pupils. But do I hear scme one say, 
‘*T cannot help the estimation in whicli 
my scholars hold me.” How do you 
know that you cannot help it? You 
must have learned that to remove the 
cause stops the effect. In place of nod- 
ding through time and stumbling into 
eternity, wake up—inquire what is the 
cause, or what are the causes. Seek 
them out-—-remove them and you can 
send your rod to Barnum’s museum to 
be kept as a relic of barbarism. 

The first cause may be a failure on 
your part as teacher to interest your 
pupils. Here I would say, that xo 
method of instruction which is unnatural 
can long be interesting. The child in- 
stinctively feels any conformity to or 
violation of the laws of its nature. The 
former gives pleasure, the latter pain. 
This pain or pleasure the child soon 
attaches to its idea of the person who 
gives it. 

The second cause may be ignorance 
on your part. Old as well as young 











have a natural reverence for persons 
who are great. Nowtoa child a teacher 
is great when he knows all about what 
he teaches. ‘ Yes,” says Mary Smith, 
speaking of her good teacher, ‘he 
knows more than father and mother 
and Uncle Jake and Aunt Sallie ad/ 
together—and more than the man that 
wrote the book; for he tells a great 
many things that are not in the book 
and makes the subject so much plainer 
—anybody can understand the lesson 
when teacher explains ; and the teacher 
knows about everything else. Why, he 
can tell what causes the rain and snow 
and dew and frost and — Oh, I do love 
that teacher ; he is such a great scholar ; 
I wish I knew as much as he.” 

Suppose you now take away this ele- 
ment of admiration from little Mary’s 
teacher, and what a power over that 
child the teacher has lost! Teachers, 
bear this in mind, that just in propor- 
tion to the ignorance you manifest—and, 
if any, the child will detect it immedi- 
ately—in that proportion you lose the 
respect of your pupil. 

The ¢hird cause may be that you do 
not sufficiently maintain the child’s self- 
respect. If you show your esteem for 
the child and speak of its faults as 
though it had forgotten itself, or it 
would not have committed them, you 
will find there will be a strong effort to 
avoid them; but if you treat the child 
as if it were nobody, you will soon find 
that you have the reality on hand. 

The fourth cause may be a want, 
on your part, of neatness—a want of 
system—a want of dignity, and per- 
haps a want of common sense. 

The fifth cause may arise from an in- 
convenient school-room and the absence 
of all school apparatus. <A teacher, like 
any other workman, must have room in 
which to work; and there is no other 
workman that it pays so well to give a 
position where he can work to advan- 
tage. Again, the teacher must have 
tools. Books, slates, maps, charts, black- 
boards, etc., are as essential to the 
teacher as forks, shovels, hoes, plows, 
harrows, wagons, etc., are to the farmer. 

The s¢xth cause may arise from the 
practice which parents and friends have, 
of making fun of the peculiarities or 
defects of the teacher in the presence 
of the children—of listening to the 
complaints of the children and of pub- 
licly criticising the action of the teacher, 
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even before they understand the true 
circumstances. 

Scandal spreads like wildfire among 
the parents, each of which makes his 
or her surmise. What are words in the 
parents become feelings in the child, 
and feelings soon pass into action ; then 
comes the tug of war. 

If parents and friends would think 
more of the injury they do, not only to 
their own children but also to those 
of the whole community, by the light 
esteem which they manifest in regard to 
the teacher of their children, we would 
soon have better schools and more suc- 
cess among the scholars. Unless the 
teacher commits that which should cause 
his discharge, parents and friends should 
always sustain him, at least in the pres- 
ence of the children. 

Parents, if you have objections or 
suggestions to make, go privately to the 
teacher and honorably and kindly make 
them known. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred all will be well. Invite 
the teacher to your home, and when he 
comes bid him welcome; treat him 
kindly, and you will rejoice over results 
long after you have forgotten the cause. 

A third principle of our nature is the 
desire of power. This we seek through 
liberty, through wealth, through posi- 
tions of honor, and even through knowl- 
edge itself. Take away the desire to 
control our own actions and you take 
away the sweetness from liberty—man 
becomes a machine and the government 
a despotism. But liberty like steam 
must have its checks ; for liberty uncon- 
trolled is anarchy. How important it 
is for the teacher to understand what 
kind of liberty is to be desired and the 
means of teaching right views of lib- 
erty, not only by precept but also by 
every-day practice in the school-room ! 
But the natural checks to uncontrolled 
liberty lie in the moral and the religious 
nature. If the teacher has nothing to 
do with these natures, then the desire 
of power through liberty goes uncon- 
trolled. 

Take away the desire of power through 
wealth and there is nothing but cold rea- 
son to urge us to provide for sickness 
and old age; aye, and for the dear ones 
God has given, if we were called to 
leave them in the day of their utter help- 
lessness. The other avenues through 
which we desire power have also their 
distinct value. 





But while the desire of power has a 


very important office to perform in the | 


economy of our existence, it is neces- 
sary to keep it in the strictest subjection 


| 


| 


} 


to the moral and the religious nature. | 


Unless this subjection is maintained, 
man becomes a slave to the desire ; and 
he that was made but a little lower than 
the angels takes “his place among the 
brutes. 

The last desire that I shall mention 
is the desire of superiority. This fur- 
nishes the qualified and faithful teacher 
great assistance in carrying on his im- 
portant work. Let however this prin- 
ciple be developed without regard to 
honor and truth and justice, and the 
child is fitted for riot, arson, rapine and 
murder. 

Has the teacher to do with nothing 
but the mental capacities of the child? 
To you teachers who maintain that it 
is knowledge and not morals that you 
are to teach, let me say that you have 
no right to take advantage of those 
innate principles of the child’s nature, 
which we designate as the appetites, the 
desires and the affections; for if these 
be developed without the development 


of the corresponding checks, you pre- 
pare the child to bring the gray hairs of 
its parents down in sorrow to the grave. 
Aye more, you prepare a villain for 
society, an inmate for the prison and a 
candidate for hell. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS. 


BY J. D. B. 
et iti ctennse 
( NAN) . 
4 vey DITOR Journat or Epuca- 
ne TION: We often hear solemn 
against the employ- 
ment of inferior teachers in the 


0% protests 
a 


bly such horrid outcries emanate from 


public schools. Almost invaria- 


sources where a decided stand has been 
taken against ample remuneration for 
Too many believe 
that, the vocation of teaching is mere 
child’s play in so far as physical strength 
or mental agitation is concerned ; for- 


teachers’ services. 


getting that he who would be a “ve, 
practical teacher, must suffer an ordeal 
which in its results are more wearisome 
and full of anxiety than the severest 
taxation of the muscles of the body. 
To be a iive teacher much former 
preparation and constant drilling is 
needed for the performance of his 
labors—all of which are of an expen- 





sive nature, so much so that he who has 
not already a natural prediliction for 
teaching as a profession, will take a 
school as a dernier ressort as a means 
to obtain a livelihood, and which he 
determines to abandon as soon as a 
In this 
age of poorly remunerated teachers, an 
acceptance of a school is more often 
the medium of ascendancy to some 
other employment which promises fairer 
compensation, than from any desire to 
promote intelligence, or in any way to 
promote the public good. 


more lucrative situation offers. 


So long as Directors and School Com- 
mittees refuse to employ experienced 
and reliable teachers at $50, only be- 
cause some one “ accepts the situation” 
at $40 or less per month, just so long 
will the cry be heard in favor of better 
schools and against an inferior, poorly 
qualified class of teachers. The remedy 
suggested is, to increase the standard 
of test examinations, thereby forcing a 
greater degree of preparation on the 
part of the teacher, and hence better 
schools. This, however, is but the half 
of a noble idea struggling for utterance. 
Fully told, it would be: ‘ Elevate the 
standard of test examinations, and in- 
crease the pay of teachers correspon- 
dent to the rigidity of the tests proposed 
and the importance of a special, a 
higher preparation for the work.” 
Then would teachers give their heart to 
the duty before 
sciously, that they were engaged in a 
calling not only worthy their devotion, 
but are affording a compensation duly 
proportionate to the time demanded for 
Let the 
wages of teachers be increased there- 
fore, and increase uniformly. Let wo- 
men be paid equally with men when 
their burdens are as onerous and their 
expenses, incidentally and otherwise, 
equally as great, and all will be well. 


them, feeling con- 


preparing one to engage in it. 


Kansas City, Mo., March, 1870. 





It is of vital importance that we should 
have the means of common school in- 
struction provided by law for all the 
children of all the States. Where the 
suffrage is universal, education must be 
equally so; and it is a perception of this 


‘truth that now is driving the English 


statesmen of both political parties to 
favor a national common school sys- 
tem. - 
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PRINCIPAL STORY. 


A—Verandah, 34x37. 
B--Hall. 

C--Parlor 13.6x14 6. 
D—Dining Room, 10x12. 
E—Bedroom, 7 6x13.6. 
F F—Clo-ets, 3.5x6. 
G.—Stairs. 
E—Bedroom, 13.6x12, 
H—Pantry. 
A—Verandah. 
I—Kitchen. 

F—China Closet. 
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ATTIC STORY. 


A—Roof of Verandah. 
B—Hall. 

C C—Chambers. 

E E E E—Closets. 
F—Attic. 

DD D D—Spaces. 
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WHY NOT? 


When you build yourself a home why 
not so invest the money as to make the 
house beautiful and convenient? How 
much it would add to the beauty and 
attractiveness of these growing townsand 
cities through the West and South, if 
our people would build such cottages as 
we present in the cut in this number of 
the Journal of Education. 

We propose to add this to the other 
practical and interesting features of this 
Journal, and so help to make the homes 
more attractive. 


> e—_——_—_—_ 


SCHOOL RECORDS, 


The new school law provides that 
each township and each sub-district 
shall be supplied by the County Super- 
intendent with a system of School Re- 
cords, Register’s blanks, etc., etc., with 
with a view to secure correctness and 
uniformity in the “ Reports” made by 
the various officers connected with our 
excellent system of Public Schools. 
Great care should be exercised in pur- 
chasing these records, and only the 
very best should be bought. 

The cost of a good set of records and 
registers will be saved many times over 
in the course of a year in the system it 
will insure in making out correct re- 
turns to the proper officers. Economy 
and correctness are the two essential 
elements to be looked after in the pur- 
chase of these books. Several parties 
are getting up records. Our advice is, 
buy the dest. 

4 -> & ——__- 


LOUISIANA. 


Hon. Thos. W. Conway, State Su- 
perintendent of Education for this State, 
Says: 

“So far as my authority extends, I am de- 
teriuined that the teachers—the most usefu 
and devoted of all public servants—shall be 
paid all arrears due them as soon as possible; 
not in war:ants to be discounted by brokers 
ut ruinous rates, but in current funds; and 
as to the future, when the new Boards have 
the direction of schouls, to see that the 
teachers are paid faithfully and promptly. 

**Much is said about the features of the 
new school law on the question of “mixed 
scholars,’’? and, as to the future of the 
present schools of New Orleans and other 
places in the State. 5 

‘On these points the officers and teachers 
having charge of the schools have but one 
duty, and that is to obey the law and enforce 
the constitution of the State. 

“It is my opinion that with prudence and 
a generous treatment of the questions in- 
volved, we will have far less trouble thin is 
anticipated.” 
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DOES THE THINKING MAN WORK? 





BY ARTEMAS WETHERBEE. 





ROFESSIONAL men, and 
thinking men of all grades, 


would consider themselves in- 
e sulted if asked such a question ; 

but professional men and women 
are in the minority, and there is a large 
class of our worthy citizens who con- 
scientiously believe that the thinking 
man really does not work. We pass 
by physicists, lawyers, ministers, doc- 
tors, artists, scientists, poets, essayists, 
novelists, statesmen, editors, scientific 
farmers, merchants and mechanics, and 
deal chiefly with the thinking teacher. 

Not long since the following colloquy 
took place between a school director 
and a teacher : 

Teacher—\ understand that you are 
in need of a teacher? 

Director—Well, yes ;. I suppose that 
we shall have to get one. 

JT. You desire to employ a male, I 
believe? 

D. Well, yes; we want a good man. 
We want somebody that can wallop 
the devil out of the boys, and hammer 
learning into them, right smart. 

T. You had a man last year? 

D. Well, yes; but he was no ’count. 

T. What kind of a school house 
have you? 

D. A-good one. Cost five hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

7. How longa term do you have? 

D. Well, we want five or six 
months. 

ZT. What salary do you pay? 

D. Forty dollars; and, if we get a 
nice teacher, perhaps a little more. 

JT. And board. 

D. Well, yes; but you will have to 
pay eight or ten dollars a month for it. 

T. Could you not pay fifty or sixty ? 

D. Toomuch. You have to work 
only six hours, and in that time you 
earn more than I in ten. 

JT. What do you do? 

D. Chop wood. 

TZ. How long did it take you to 
learn? 

D. Well, just about half an hour. 
It’s natural. 

Z. Don’t you think that I ought to 
get a little more pay for teaching than 
a man for chopping wood ? 

D. Why so? 





TZ. I spent some five or six years 
and considerable money preparing my- 
self for the profession, and for that rea- 
son alone I ought to demand more pay 
than he who never worked but a few 
months as apprentice, and at no ex- 
pense. 

D. Well, perhaps you do need a 
little more. How long have you been 
a teacher? 

I. Five years. 

D. You consider yourself a good 
teacher? 

Z. Always had good success. 

D. If you will teach a first-class 
school, will give you forty-five dollars. 

Z. Can’t teach for that. 

D. Can get plenty for forty. 

Z. I know that. 

This dialogue shows the value at 
which a teacher is held in some com- 
munities. Now, before we can elevate 
the standard of teachers, as a class, we 
must first convince the people that 
teachers do work. It is not strange 
that some people have a very poor 
opinion of the profession when it is 
falsely represented at forty dollars per 
month. Someone says, let these semi- 
teachers be read out of the profession. 
They are not in the profession; but, 
supposing they are not allowed to 
teach, who will take their places? 
Certainly not the person who has 
thoroughly prepared himself, for he 
will not teach for such paltry wages. 
Then, either certain districts must be 
deprived of any school whatever, or the 
people must be convinced that the 
teacher works, and pay him accord- 
ingly. 

Those directors who declare that 
teachers do not earn more than forty 
dollars per month are right as far as 
their experience goes; for, in the first 
place, they employ a farmer, a me- 
chanic, an aspirant for the bar or pul- 
pit, whose heart and soul are not en- 
gaged in his work; or, it may be, that 
they hire a person who is ‘jack of all 
trades,” and who, after hearing the 
classes recite his five or six hours, in- 
stead of spending the evening in study 
and preparation for the following day, 
settles down to cardsand lager. Inthe 
second place, the wages are not suffici- 
ent for these directors to employ a pro- 
fessional teacher; thus, mafiy of our 
good citizens have never had a genuine 
teacher in their school-house, and they 





have formed an erroneous opinion of 
the profession from their observation of 
a few quacks. If, per chance, a pro- 
fessional teacher can be employed for a 
term at a meagre salary, necessity com- 
pels him to go elsewhere. Many of 
our best teachers have left the State 
during the past year, as the editor of 
the JouRNAL well knows, and youthful 
intellect has been the loser. 

Now, wherein lies the remedy? We 
answer the people must fully be con- 
vinced that the mind is superior to all 
else, and then the trainer of that mind 
will be appreciated in all classes of 
society. The mountebank in any busi- 
ness is no more to be censured than the 
individuals who countenance and em- 
ploy him. But Americans are notori- 
ous for making money, and those whom 
we designate honest, stanch men, will 
pay more to that person who can sell 
pins and needles advantageously, than 
to him who can take the sapling mind 
and prune it into useful, vigorous man- 
hood. Looking at the subject from this 
stand-point, we are led to exclaim with 
the Roman orator, “O ¢empora! O 
mores!” 

We forget that each mind is an em- 
pire, and, at its bidding, mountains are 
laid waste; valleys are raised; ocean 
is bound to ocean by bands of iron; 
continent to continent by eloquent elec. 
tricity ; cities are made to spring from 
marshy shores and sandy deserts; mo- 
tions of distant worlds are determined 
to a certainty; navies sweep the sea, 
and nation conquers nation. The same 
persons who say that the thinking man 
does not work, use grain-planters, mow- 
ing machines, sewing machines—all 
the products of thinking minds. The 
papers which we read are produced by 
thinking men; and, indeed, were it not 
for this class of persons we would be 
fit companions for barbarians. 

If our directors would pay about 
double the salary already paid, and 
secure those persons to teach who have 
been educated in Normal schools, or 
who have had much experience in 
teaching, we are satisfied that the 
amount paid out would return three- 
fold more interest than money expend- 
ed in grain, cattle, or real estate. 

Poor schools drive capital and enter- 
prise from our midst. Persons looking 
for new homes firsteask the question, 
‘“‘ Have you a good school?” The man 
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who knows the real value of an educa- 
tion seeks, above all, to educate his 
children, and he is sure to go to that 
place where the citizens hold the mind 
at its par value. Besides, it can be 
proved that a first-class teacher, receiv- 
ing a first-class salary, is a saving to a 
community. A small village, because 
it has not a first-class school, sends six 
pupils away to be educated. The vil- 
lage loses, at least, two hundred dol- 
lars per annum on each pupil; thus, 
twelve hundred dollars are taken out of 
the community yearly ; whereas, if an 
excellent school was established at 
home, the twelve hundred dollars would 
remain in the village, and the six pupils 
be educated equally as well, while the 
many children who remain at home 
would receive a much better education. 

Many other arguments and facts 
could be adduced, to show that the_best 
schools are an advantage in a pecuniary 
point of view. 


—_—————_-----6-6-o-————— 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


OW many times does it happen 
C that when a selection is made by 
~~ School Directors for a teach- 
‘@ er, some relative or friend re- 
ceives the place. We all know 
that it is so. Some one of the Direct- 
ors has a relative, or some particular 
friend that wants the place, and it is 
given without any regard as to whether 
they are qualified or not. And by this 
means it many times happens that the 
school has a very poor teacher, and the 
consequence is that the scholars learn 
nothing. 

A good education is not all that is re- 
quired to make a good teacher; there 
are other qualities which they must pos- 
sess in order to succeed well, and it be- 
comes School Directors, and others that 
are interested in this great work, to see 
that every teacher employed is compe- 
tent to do their work well. 

It is a poor policy to do a thing mere- 
ly because somebody’s aunt, cousin, or 
some other relation, wants it done. 
The selection should be made upon 
the qualifications, and not upon some 
one’s preference. 

Many a good school has been ruined 
by a poor teacher, who, though per- 
fectly competent as far as education 
is concerned, fails in other points. 
Let directors look more to the qualifi- 





cations, and less to pleasing some of 
their particular friends, and we shall 
improve our Public Schools every- 
where. 

Another wrong also exists in the 
Public Schools, for which the teacher 
is somewhat accountable. As a gen- 
eral rule there is a very small amount 
of discrimination made in reference to 
the different abilities of the pupils. 
And how many times do we see those 
pupils who will learn, and who are 
trying hard to do all they can, kept 
back by the teacher, and made to stay 
with a class who either do not care, or 
who have not the ability to learn. 

There is a difference in scholars, and 
teachers should try and separate as 
much as possible, those who try to 
succeed from those who do not care and 
cannot learn. 

It is natural for some children to learn 
fast, and it is hard for them to be kept 
back simply because some of the bal- 
ance of the class are careless or unable 
to keep pace with them. 


N. J. SHEPHERD. 
LEBANON, Ills., March 20, 1870. 
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Editorial Excursion to the Pacific. 





At the last annual meeting of the 
Editors’ and Publishers’ Association of 
Missouri, held at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, the resolution offered by 
Mr. Bierbower, of the Alarshall Ban- 
mer, Was unanimously adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for an editorial 
excursion over the Pacific railroad to San 
Francisco. 

As the committee was not appointed 
during the sitting of the convention, I 
hereby appoint the following named 
gentlemen said committee, viz. : 

V. Bierbower, Marshall Banner. 

C. H. Howe, La Grange American. 

Lewis M. Switzler, Columbia Statesman. 

Clark H. Green, Macon Times. 

J. N. Edwards, Kansas City Times. 

J. R. Winters, Hannibal Courier. 

Geo. B. Clark, Washington County Journal. 

John L. Bittinger, St. Joseph Herald. 

J. M. Vaughn, Warrensburg Journal. 

As the next annual meeting of the 
association will be held at Kansas City, 
in May next, it would be an appropri- 
ate time for the excursion, if the proper 
arrangements could be made. 


Norman J. CoLEMAN, 


President of the Editors’ and Publishers’ As- 
sociation of Missouri. 








TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 





The applications for good teachers in 
the West and Southwest to this office, 
have become so numerous that we have 
determined to establish a ‘“ Teachers’ 
Bureau.” Those desiring teachers are 
requested to state as briefly as possible— 

1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3- Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least 
for the present, persons communicating 
with us will please enclose stamps for 
return postage. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 22. By a gentleman, as princi- 
pal of some good graded school. Has 
had ten years experience, and can fur- 
nish good references. 


No. 23. By a young lady, as teacher ~ 
of some good school. Prefers the 
South, in a town or city on the railroad. 
Can commence April or Sept. 1st, 1870, 
for one year. 

No. 24. A young gentleman would 
like to acquire a complete collegiate 
education, and would pay his way by 
teaching German or acting as janitor. 

No. 25. A young gentleman desires 
a position as teacher of a graded school. 
Prefers Missouri. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

We clip the following from Flake’s 
Bulletin, one of the leading papers of 
Texas, and insert it for the benefit of 
our Texas friends, and teachers gener- 
ally who are looking for situations : 


‘Among our wants there is none greater or 
more imperative than that of school teachers. 
Those who have given the subject some at- 
tention are confident that teachers can find 
abundance of lucrative employment in all 
portions of the State. They are wanted for 
white schools and for colored schools. The. 
Superintendent of the latter, Capt. Stephen- 
son, states that he could focate at least fifty 
teachers in profitable places. The teachers 
who come now will have the happiness of 
being on the ground and ready to take ad- 
vantage of the chances that will offer when 
our school system will be inaugurated. We 
know that great stories are told on Texas— 
that we are reputed to live on cold school- 
teachers, as a South Sea Islander enjoys his 
repast of cold missionary, but we can assure 
these teachers that may be looking out for 
locations, that we are not so bad as is our 
reputation, and that if they come among us 
we shall do the very best we can to make 
them happy and contented. Texas needs 
schools greatly; without teachers there can 
be no schools. Good teachers we want, and 
will gladly welcome. 
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WHAT NEXT? 
ILL not every member of the 
last Legislature, and especially 
every taxpayer in the State, 
ee feel and express a righteous 
indignation when they learn 
that the ** Official Organ Ring,” in Jef- 
ferson City, have interpolated an obso- 
lete section of the old school law, and 
published it as a part of the law of 
1870? And when they learn further, 
that because of this interpolation every 
copy printed and distributed at their ex- 
pense is considered good for nothing, will 
they feel any less indignant? And when 
they learn that this interpolation was 
made in order to gobble up a few thous- 
and dollars which this “ Official Organ 
Ring” failed to get out of the Legislature 
last winter as a subsidy to publish the 
Review, will it help the matter any? 
We should scarcely have believed 
that Parker, Feathers & Co. would have 
dared to do this thing, had we not the 
evidence of it over the signature of Hon. 
Francis Rodman, Secretary of State. 
What will the taxpayers of the State say 
to such a high-handed outrage as this? 
Sec. 65, as it was passed by the 
Legislature, and is certified to by the 
Secretary of State, reads as follows: 


Src. 65. He shall cause as many copies of 
the laws relating to schools, with instructions 
for carrying into execution of such laws, to 
be printed in a separate volume and distrib- 
uted to each county in the State, for the use 
of school officers therein, as may be necessary 
for the supply of all officers provided for by 
this act, as often as any change in said laws 
may be made of sufficient importance, in the 
opinion of the Superintendent, to require re- 
publication and distribution thereof. 


The “interpolation” in the copy of 
the laws sent out by Feathers, Parker & 
Co., and which is published as a part 
of section 65, but which was not passed 
at all at the last session, reads thus: 


He shall prescribe suitable forms and regu- 
lations for making all reports and conductin 
all necessary procedings under this act, ol 
shall cause the same with such instructions 
as he shall deem necessary and proper for 
the organization and government of public 
schools, to be transmitted to the local school 
officers, who shall be governed in accordance 
therewith. 


This, Feathers says, is the law ‘as 
corrected and approved,” and we call 
special attention to this interpolated 





copy of section 65 as sent out from the 
Review office “‘as corrected and ap- 
proved.” 

We had a few thousand copies of the 
law printed by Mr. Horace Wilcox, at 
our own expense, for our subscribers 
before this *‘ Official Organ Ring” got 
up their scheme to publish ‘ school rec- 
ords,” and our copy has no such ‘* inter- 
polation.” Neither has the copy sent 
us by the Secretary of State, which he 
certifies to as correct. 

Now, look at the first and last lines of 
this “interpolated” section, which read 
as follows: ‘‘ He shall prescribe suitable 
forms, etc., etc., to the local school offi- 
cers, who shail be governed in accord- 
ance therewith.” We happen to know 
that the sub-committee on Education 
utterly refused to put this matter into 
the hands of the State Superintendent 
and his assistant, but did make it the 
duty of ** County Superintendents” (see 
section 57) to see that ** proper forms” 
are supplied. 

Is it to be presumed that the Legisla- 
ture, after the detection, exposure, and 
repudiation of Parker, Feathers & Co. 
in their efforts to ‘‘ trick” that body into 
making the Review the “Official Organ,” 
would by an enactment authorize them 
to dictate to county officers what blank 
books they should buy and where they 
should buy them? 

Will not this firm of Parker, Feath- 
ers, Clark & Co. have to get up some 
other scheme, in order to establish the 
Review, now that these have failed? 

As we told them in our last issue— 


* * * * “Jtis as impossible to impose 
upon the County Superintendents, teachers 
and people, as it was to hood-wink the Legis- 
lature, and the attempt to doeither is as fool- 
ish as it is disreputable.’’ 


e~<* 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








HE great mistake made in re- 
gard to normal or training 
schools is, that with many the 
oJ true end of their existence is 
forgotten or overlooked. 

The real object of the normal 
school, as a part of our public system 
of education, is to prepare teachers for 
our public schools. Instead of this, 
there is a tendency to make them clas- 
sical academies or a kind of college 
with a course of studies in Greek, 
French, German, etc., etc. 

We open, for example, at the 13th 
page of the last catalogue of the State 





University—we find the course of in- 
struction for the normal college of the 
University there laid down for tour 
classes, the Freshman, the Sophomore, 
the Funtor and Senior classes. There 
is something even in a name, and we 
are here prepared for what follows. 
We find in the Sophomore year, Latin ; 
in the Funzor, Latin and Greek ; and in 
the Sezzor, Latin, Greek and German ; 
only Latin and German or French, omit- 
ting Greek, will do for ladies. We are 
informed that the degree of NorMAL 
GRADUATE will be conferred upon all 
who complete this course. 

Now we put the question, in all seri- 
ousness, to Dr. Read with his admitted 
practical common sense, is this course 
such as meets his views? Does he not 
know that in the grand Normal Univer- 
sity of Illinois, no language other than 
the English is required for graduation? 
Does he not know that even in Massa- 
chusetts, with all her boasted advance- 
ment, nothing more is required? 

The following, we believe, is the 
course of study pursued in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Schools. The ¢éme of 
the course is two years, and is divided 
into terms of twenty weeks each: 

FIRST TERM. 


1. Arithmetic, oral and written, be- 
gun. 2. Geometry begun. 3. Chemistry. 
4. Grammar and Analysis of the Eng- 
lish Language. 


SECOND TERM. 


1. Arithmetic completed; Algebra 
begun. 2. Geometry completed ; Geo- 
graphy and History begun. 3. Physio- 
logy and Hygiene. 4. Grammar and 
Analysis completed. 5. Lessons once 
or twice a week in Botany and Zodlogy. 


THIRD TERM. 


. Algebra completed; Book-keeping. 
. Geography and History completed. 
. Natural Philosophy. 

. Rhetoric and English Literature. 
. Lessons once or twice a week in 
Mineralogy and Geology. 


FOURTH TERM. 

1. Astronomy. 

2. Mental and Moral Science. 

3. Theory and Art of Teaching, in- 
cluding: 1. Principles of Instruction ; 

2. School Organization and Govern- 
ment; 3. School Laws of State. 

4. Civil Polity of State and United 
States. 

General exercises throughout the 
course in drawing, black-board delinea- 
tion, music, spelling with derivations 
and definitions, reading, including 
analysis of sounds and vocal gymnastics, 
and writing ; also, in composition, gym- 
nastics, object lessons,“etc. 
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The State University—A New Organiza- 
tion Demanded—Will the Curators come 
up to Public Expectations ? 


Aly: labored earnestly and zeal- 
ously to secure to the State 
oo University at Columbia the land- 
oo grant for the benefit of an Agri- 
~~ cultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. This we did in order to ef- 
fect such concentration of funds as 
to make it possible to build up a Uni- 
versity which should be worth something 
to the State. We further hoped, that 
by making the practical schools a part 
of the University policy, all the students 
resorting to the institution, in whatever 
department, would become imbued with 
a true and large spirit of improvement 
and progress; in short, that we might 
build up in our State a high institution 
of genuine learning and active practical 
research, in which medizval ideas—the 
inheritance and curse of so many of our 
colleges—should have little sway. 

Yet, we confess, we have had all along 
some misgivings on this very point. 
Many practical men of excellent sense, 
all over the State, took a different view 
from ourselves. and held that old ideas 
would prevail, and that the University 
would run on substantially in the old way, 
and that those who held to the more 
modern systems of culture, as intended 
and contemplated by the act of Con- 
gress, would by the union of the college 
with the university, be deceived, and 
that hence their only safety was in 
building up a new and separate institu- 
tion. Our views, and not theirs, pre- 
vailed with the Legislature. 

We feel it the more incumbent on us, 
from the position we have taken, to do 
all in our power to inaugurate and 
maintain the best systems of instruction, 
and so secure the largest practical re- 
sults. We shall watch carefully and 
anxiously the action of the Board 
of Curators, as will also thousands of 
others in the State. 

The President, Dr. Read, at the last 
commencement of the University, made 
the most emphatic and satisfactory de- 
claration of his views on the kinds of 
education we require for Missouri. These 
views were widely published, and we ex- 
pect he will in his action (now that the 
time for action has come) stand by the 
views he advocated in advance. Indeed, 
we notice that he has recently reiterated 





_-be made without fear or favor. 





the same views. Then as to other mem- 
bers of the Faculty—how is it with them ? 
Have not some of them been educated in 
the old-fashioned schools, and will they 
not cling to the old regime? Is it nota 
fact that others have been educated 
in church schools with stereotyped views, 
with Latin and Greek as the staple, and 
a little of something else thrown in to 
save appearances. How is it also with 
the Curators? A most excellent and 
enlightened body of men, we know them 
tobe. Have they been studying the kind 
of education which the State now re- 
quires at their hands? Have they been 
studying those practical scientific insti- 
tutions which are inaugurating a new 
era in our American scheme of higher 
education? The Board of Curators has 
a most heavy responsibility. Let us 
hope that they will meet it with firmness 
and wisdom. 

While we certainly do not regret our 
action in this matter, yet a feeling of ap- 
prehension, which we share with others, 
urges us to appeal to the Board to make 
the work of reform thorough—to lift the 
institution out of ‘the old ruts ””—to in- 
troduce a new-life element by bringing 
into the University a large infusion of 
teachers from the best established prac- 
tical scientific schools. The University 
must have men trained in the practical 
methods, and inspired with the most 
advanced ideas. 

If changes are required, they must 
Indi- 
vidual interests and individual prefer- 
ences must give way for the good 
of the education of the State. These 
changes it is always disagreeable to 
make. They are often not made when 
they should be. None dislike changes 
more than college men and college pro- 
fessors. They are forthe most part men 
who love the ease which they are 
pleased to call “literary leisure.” We 
disclaim any special personal appli- 
cation in these remarks; but it is evi- 
dent that the progressive standard and 
spirit ot the age must be introduced in 
all our colleges. 

College reform both in Europe and 
America has proved so difficult, and has 
been so resisted in the old institutions, 
that not a few thinkers have held that it 
is easier to found a new institution than 
to reform an old one—that you can not 
safely put new wine into old bottles— 
nor mend old garments with new cloth. 

If the Board shall do its whole duty, 
they will be sustained by the,State, the 
University will have the sympathies of 





the people, it will receive all the State 
aid which is required to make it equal 
to any other State institution of educa- 
tion in this country. But let every 
remnant of * old fogyism” be removed. 
Let the University be in full accord 
with the progress of the age, and the 
spirit of the people. Let it be manned 
with officers who are ‘up to time.” 


——-# ee — 


ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES. 


We print again section 14 of the school 

law, and in connection with it the zew 
form issued by the State Superinten- 
dent. Sec. 14.says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in each 
sub-district, on or before the third Saturday 
in April of each year, to forward to the town- 
ship clerk an estimate of the amount of funds 
necessary to sustain the schools of their re- 
spective districts for a period of not less than 
four or more than six months, and to discharge 
any indebtedness caused by insufficiency of 
previous estimates; in such estimates stating 
clearly the amount deemed requisite for each 
and every item of expense, and in case the 
directors in any sub-district shall fail to take 
and return the enumeration aforesaid, and 
the estimate required by this section, it shall 
be the duty of the township clerk to employ 
a competent person to take such enumeration 
and make such estimate, and to allow such 
person a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices out of the funds of the district. 

FORM OF ESTIMATE. 
To . Township Clerk of Township No.—, 

Range —, County of » State of Mis- 











sourr: 

The following is an estimate of the expenses 
for the support of the Public School in sub- 
district No. —, in said township during the 
present school year: 

| $ |Cts. 


To discharge indebtedness (if any) of sub-| | 
NI od rad cla ain siemardisinna ween taccian sage 
For the purchase of school-house site..... .| 
For building school-house and out-houses. . | | 
For teachers’s wages during the year...... 
For repairs on school-house and premises. . | 
For purchase of school-furniture. ........... 
PO Nike vc Verve 20 Eeencsensemdides | | 
For purchase of apparatus, etc. . 
For rent of school-rooms | 
For contingent fund ....... ccccrcee.ssceeees | 





Total expemeee sc... vices. cevcecccsseceescns | 
We do hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a correct estimate of expenses for the support 
of Public School in sub-district No. —, Town- 
ship No. —, County of , and State of 
Missouri. 
Dated this —— day of ——, 18—. 


——,, > Directors. 











——_— ——_, 
——_e-~»-9———. 


NO EVIDENCE OF IT. 


We hope our friend Horace Wilcox, 
the State printer, is not mixed up in 
this disreputable business of “ interpo- 
lating” matter into the school law. So 
far there is no evidence of it. We re- 
joice in all his success and prosperity, 
for we believe he has earned it in a 
legitimate way ; and if the ‘ school rec- 
ords” he proposes to publish are as good 
and as cheap as those published by 
other parties, he shall have our co-opera- 
tion and assistance, for uniformity is 
not only very desirable but very necessary. 
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Book Fiotices. 





History OF THE AMERICAN Crvin War. By 
John W. sg sm M.D.L.L.D. 3 Vols., 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by E. P. Gray. 


Dr. Draper has become well known 
among thoughtful readers of history by 
his History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe, published several years 
ago and now in its fifth edition. The 
reputation derived from that work is 
sufficient to insure this a favorable 
reception. Itis,as those familiar with 
his other works would anticipate, not 
merely a recital of the incidents of our 
late struggle, but begins with the topog- 
raphy and climate of the different sec- 
tions, and the different elements in the 
colonial population which brought about 
such diversity of temperament and 
institutions and our partition into a 
Northern and Southern people. The 
effect of cotton culture, of slavery, of 
the anti-slavery agitation at the North, 
and all the successive steps of the inev- 
itable conflict, are narrated with a 
graphic pen and with remarkable free- 
dom from partisanship. 

As to the conduct of the war, he 
considers it in its legislative as well as 
its military aspect, giving a clear and 
general view of the whole movement. 
Having had access to very rare and 
valuable sources of information, he is 
able to furnish his reader much that is 
new, and to narrate events with re- 
markable minuteness and accuracy of 
detail. 

Numerous maps embellish the work 
and a copious general index adds im- 
mensely to its convenience as a book 
for reference. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED GirL. By Louisa M. 

Alcott, author of “‘ Little Women.’’ With 

illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


For sale in St. Louis by Soule, Thomas & 
Winsor. 


Miss Alcott has genius enough to tell 
her story truthfully, and it astonishes 
people. There is a freshness and sim- 
plicity about her writings which attracts 
a host of readers, and they become her 
warm friends at once. ‘ Polly” has a 
character of her own. She is an em- 
bodiment of what a young lady should 
be who is brought up under the care of 
well-to-do parents in the country. ‘‘Fan- 
ny” is a picture of a young lady educa- 
ted in a similar way in the city; and 
the moral of the story lies in the differ- 
ence between the two lives. 





SKETCHES OF CREATION. By Alex. Winchell, 
L.L.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale in St. Louis by E. P. Gray. 


The author of this book is Professor 
of Geology and kindred sciences in 
Michigan University, and Director of 
the Geological Survey of that State. 
He has aimed in this volume to present 
what he calls a “‘ panoramic survey of 
the generalizations of recent science.” 
The conclusions of geologists concern- 
ing the processes of creation before the 
advent of mankind are graphically set 
forth, and the future destruction of the 
existing condition of things argued from 
the effect of laws and processes now in 
operation. Some parts of this latter 
topic are discussed with great plausi- 
bility, and yet can hardly be considered 
in any light but as speculative. Our 
science is too much in its infancy. A 
child on the beach, seeing the tide 
steadily rise for an hour, might argue 
that it must inevitably submerge the 
land. As ignorantly do we, in the al. 
phabet of scientific discovery, pretend 
to anticipate the results of laws now at 
work, after millions of years shall have 
passed, knowing not what compen- 
sating forces may exist in nature or 
Providence to be called into action by 
the inevitable process of these very 
laws. 

The work is valuable to students as 
a review, and to all as a compend of the 
latest determinations and speculations 
of natural science. 

JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO Ecypt, ConsTantTI- 
NOPLE, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, ETC., in the 
Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
By the Hon. Mrs. William wv New 


York: Harper & Bros. For sale by E. P. 
Gray, St. Louis. 


This is unquestionably the genteelest 
book of the season. The authoress 
makes an Eastern tour in the suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, The 
people they meet and who are described, 
are none of the common herd. Kings 
and Emperors, the Sultan, the Pasha, 
notabilities of every grade, march in 
glittering procession through her pages. 
If the book were good for nothing 
else, the view it gives of the domestic 
life of royalty would make it charming 
to the public, but it is in fact a capital 
book of travels, written in an off-hand 
spirited vein for the private reading of 
the family and friends of the writer and 
first printed without her knowledge. 
The dedicatory preface is a pleasant bit 
of writing. 





A Brave Lapy. By the author of ‘‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’’ With illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by E. P. Gray, St. Louis. 


This is one of the very best of Har- 
pers’ select library of novels, and will 
well repay careful reading. 





Magazine Potices, 





Every Saturday for April 9, Fields, 
Osgood & Co., publishers, Boston, con- 
tains the first installment of Mr. Dick- 
ens’ new story, “* The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” It is accompanied by the illus- 
trations drawn for the English edition 
by Mr. Fildes, under the supervision of 
Mr. Dickens himself. This number of 
Every Saturday is rendered addition- 
ally attractive by an excellent new por- 
trait of Mr. Dickens, and views of his 
residence at Gad’s Hill Place. <A sup- 
plement is issued with the number, en- 
titled ‘Mr. Pickwick’s Reception,” 
drawn expressly for this number by Mr. 
S. Eytinge,Jr. Itrepresents the numer- 
ous personages of Mr. Dickens’ novels 
passing before Mr. Pickwick, to whom 
they are pointed out by the trusty Sam 
Weller. The admirers of Mr. Dickens 
will easily recognize their favorites and 
aversions,—Mr. Pecksniff and his daugh- 
ters, jolly Mark Tapley, Mr. Micawber 
and the twins, Fagin, the Artful Dodger, 
the Fat Boy trying to grow fatter, Little 
Nell and her Grandfather, Dombey, Bob 
Cratchit with Tiny Tim, and indeed al- 
most the entire roll of characters that 
throng Mr. Dickens’ unequalled stories. 


The Technologist is a monthly, de- 
voted to engineering, manufacturing and 
building, of which we have received the 
first two numbers. Both have contained 
valuable illustrations of the East river 
bridge, now in construction at New York, 
and a mass of valuable matter pertaining 
to the topics the magazine is especially 
intended to illustrate. Among the arti- 
cles in the March number may be men- 
tioned, The Manufacture of Porcelain, 
Recent Improvements in Distillation, 
Street Railways, Ocean Lines of Tele- 
graph, The Paris System of Drainage, 
Influence of Occupation on Health, The 
History of the Lucifer Match, Isometri- 
cal Projection, The Science of Little 
Things, &c., &c. Those who desire to 
examine a copy of this journal should 
send ¢wenty cents to the Industrial Pub- 
lication Company, 176,Broadway, New 
York. Subscription price $2.00 a year. 
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Littell’s Living Age.—A corres- 
pondent of the American Booksellers’ 
Guide says: A little town away down 
in the State of Maine, believing, with 
Godwin, that ““man has an _ under- 
standing to be matured, a moral sense 
to be developed, and a taste to be 
refined,” determined to have a public 
library, and after great and heroic exer- 
tions succeeded in raising a small sum 
of money forthe purchase of books. 
Then the happy little town chose the 
pastor as a committee of one to go to 
Boston and spend the money as judi- 
ciously as possible. He went, and in- 
vested nearly every dollar of the funds 
in a complete set of Littell’s Living 
Age. You smile, perhaps, but just 
think of the vast amount of valuable and 
interesting reading of all kinds, and 
suitable for all tastes—the history, the 
biography, the theology, the philosophy, 
the science, the art, the criticism, the 
fiction, the poetry, etc.—contained in 
the hundred well-filled volumes of the 
Living Age, and you will see that the 
parson spent the money wisely and well. 
The Living Age is one of the triumphs 
of civilization, and an indispensable ne- 
cessity to all lovers of choice reading. 


The American Builder and Fournal 
of Art.—This is one of the very best 
periodicals of its class in the country. 
Every architect, builder and mechanic 
will find it to be of especial vaiue. It 
is a paper for every man who has or 
who desiresa home. In addition to the 
articles which appear in each issue, de- 
signs of cottages, residences, and build- 
ings of every class, are given, which 
serves to make the paper worth many 
times its subscription price. It will be 
seen that the publisher presents every 
new subscriber with Ritche’s steel line- 
engraving of ** Washington Irving,” a 
copy of which we have before us. We 
can commend it, not only as a work of 
art, but as a perfect likeness. 





The editor of Cassell’s Magazine says 
one of the most successful editors of the 
day once remarked: ‘‘An editor is gen- 
erally right when he rejects an article, 
but almost always wrong when he be- 
gins to give his reasons for so doing.” 


‘¢ Virtue is more to man than either 
water or fire. I have seen men die from 
treading on water or fire, but I have 
never seen a man die from treading the 
course of virtue.” 





T. A. PARKER, 


We received the following letter after 
our paper was made up ready for 
the press, but as we desire to do full 
justice to all parties, we print it. It is 
proper, however, to say in this connec- 
tion, that this letter is dated two days 
after we got a certificate from the Sec- 
retary of State exposing the ‘ interpo- 
lation” made in Section 65, to which 
we allude in another column, and which 
this letter attempts to justify. 


Editor Journal of Education : 


Please publish the following for information 
to those whom it may concern: 

By authority of the school laws I am re- 
quired to publishin pamphlet form the school 
laws, and cause them to be distributed through- 
out the State. To guide me in the discharge 
of this duty under the recently revised laws, 
I applied to the Attorney-General of the State 
for his opinion as to such laws and parts of 
laws as remained unrepealed. In his reply 
occurs the following: ‘‘Section 36 (Wagner 
Statutes, 39, G. S.) of the act of March 29, 
1866, was left out of the new bill, and nothing 
substituted in its place on the same subject. 
This section not being contrary to any pro- 
vision in the new act, would not, under the 
wording of the repealing clause of such new 
act, be repealed.’’ Also, in Wagner’s Statutes 
(second edition), page 1255, occurs this note: 
“Section 36 (2 Wagner’s Statutes) does not 
appear to be repealed, and is still in force.’’ 

n printing the first section of the school 
laws, a foot note referring to the date of the 
act from which this section remains unre- 
pealed was omitted in the haste to satisfy the 
great detmand for the laws. In the second 
edition, however, a marginal note, with the 
proper reference, is published, so that it does 
not appear as approved with the remainder 
of the act of March 19, 1870. 

This statement is made to prevent any mis- 
understanding on this latter point. 

Very respectfully, 
T. A. Parker, Superintendent. 
CITY OF JEFFERSON, Mo., April 13, 1370. 





THE STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


DITOR JournaL or Epuca- 

TION: The time is not far dis- 

< tant when we shall be called 

upon to fill this important office 

for another four years. It is 

rather early in the day to say who 

the ‘‘*coming man” shall be, but there 

is no harm in asking, what manner of 

man shall be? Let us try make outa 

bill of qualifications and hunt up a man 
to “ fill the bill.” 

First, he should know something more 
of schools and our school system than 
he may have picked up from hearsay. 
In other words, he shonld be a practical 
teacher of large experience, with ad- 
ministrative ability sufficient to carry 
him through any emergency. 

He must also be a man with some 
“snap” in his composition, for that is 
the only thing that wins in this age. 





With it, he can infuse new life into the 
schools of our State ; without it, he will 
have no effect on them whatever. 

Again, he must be, as St. Paul says, 
** Diligent in business.” He must de- 
vote his whole time and energies to the 
duties of his office. If he does only 
the necessary work, the position will 
be no sinecure, but if he does all that 
is to be done, he will have no time to 
“log roll” for re-election. 

Further, he must be at all times ac- 
cessible to the people of the State, 
especially school officers. He should 
hold himself in readiness to answer all 
inquiries with reference to the school 
law, or anything else that falls within 
his province, and answer, too, upon the 
first application, for the dear people 
dislike to write five or six letters upon 
the same subject without eliciting a 
reply. 

The above list comprises the mini- 
mum of qualifications that we should 
desire. Of course we will take as 
much more as we can get. ~ 

Now, the question arises, ‘‘ Where is 
the man?” A score of voices answer 
“Here!” Softly, gentlemen, we do 
not need so many, hence nineteen of 
you will be excused from sacrificing 
yourselves for the good of the cause. 

The man we want is probably dwell- 
ing somewhere within the limits of our 
State boundaries, and it is to be hoped 
that the nominating convention will 
find him. They must look carefully 
and give us no poor material to work 
up. These are the views of one who 





is not A CANDIDATE. 
KANSAS. 
TEACHERS’ INsTITUTES.—Hon. P. 


McVicar, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, gives notice that, in com- 
pliance with the law requiring the Su- 
perintendet to hold a Teachers’ Institute 
each year in every Judicial District in 
the State, he has fixed the following 
times and places for holding said Insti- 
tutes for 1870: 

Fifth District, Burlington.............July 12th 


Seventh * Tola......0. naoswaeie aiesdaies “« 19th 
Fourth ‘ Garnett........ wenhaacsbess ‘© 26th 
Sixth ‘“ Mound City............Aug. 2nd 
Tenth — ‘“ Olathe........ aieatanteies - * 9th 
Second “ = IPrvinng......cccrserees esses °°) TGR 
Third ‘‘ Grasshopper Falls... * 13d 
Eighth “ Abilene..............-s000 “ 30th 
Ninth ‘ Marion Centre........ -.Sept.13th 
Eleventh Jacksonville............ Oct. 18th 
First - Leavenworth........... °* 25th 


The Institutes will continue in session 
three days. 
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Barton County.—The teachers’ in- 
stitute for Barton county will convene 
at Lamar, April 27th, and continue in 
session four days. Class drill, essays, 
discussions, and lectures from practical 
teachers and others, will make it a pleas- 
ant and profitable meeting. 


ButLer County.—Mr. John D. My- 
ers, Clerk of the County Court of Butler 
county, says to the township clerks: 


You will take notice that the law requires 
ou to make your reports to this office by the 
st day of May, duly certified, with the names 


of your aeenpers alphabetically arranged, 
and a correct plat of your township, showing 


the boundaries of each sub-district. No re- 
ports will be received unless the above condi- 
tions are complied with, and a failure of every 
township or district to report a three-months 
school during the last year will make a for- 
feiture of their portion of the public school 
money. 

There is no use in having laws unless they 
are strictly complied with. 


Do not these suggestions hold good 
with reference to every township clerk 
in the State? 


Cuinton County.—We looked in 
upon the teachers’ institute of this county 
during the last session held at Lathrop. 
The church was filled with teachers anc 
citizens, all alike interested—as they 
should be—not only in the progress made 
but in the results achieved by the meet- 
ing. Lathrop is a wide-awake, growing 
town on the Cameron branch of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and 
from its location and the enterprise of 
its people, will grow to be an important 
point. 

The school-house will soon be built, 
and that will add another element of 
strength and attraction. Good school- 
houses are good investments. 

The teachers were present in force, 
and the interest manifested in the drills 
and discussions demonstrated the fact 
that all are learning to appreciate the 
power of this instrumentality. Mr. A. 
H. Porter, the County Superintendent, 
has done, and with the aid of the teach- 
ers will continue to do, a good work in 
this county. 

PratTre County.—The teachers’ in- 
stitute held at Weston, commencing 
April 5th, was a success in all respects. 
The teachers and citizens became deeply 
interested in its progress, and threw open 
their doors, and their hearts, and made 
all welcome. Great credit is due Prof. 
D. T. Bradford, principal of the school 
at Weston, Mr. Himrod, Col. McCarty 








of Leavenworth, Prof. Putnam, and the | 


Assistant State Superintendent, Mr. Ed- 
win Clark, for their valuable: instruc- 
tion, lectures, &c., &c. Music of a high 
order was furnished by home talent; 
and a new impetus will be given to the 
course of education in Platte county by 
this gathering. 

Weare personally indebted to Mayor 
Price and his most estimable wife for 
courtesies extended, which made our visit 
an exceedingly pleasant one. 

The teachers of the county started a list 
of thirty-four subscribers to the Fournal 
of Education, and promise more. 

Mayor Price, with the editors, and 
other leading citizens, so far as their 
business would permit, were present 
both at the day and evening sessions. 

When they have another institute may 
we be there to see. 


PueEtrs County.—The Rolla Herald 
says: 

The teachers’ institute has been in session 
for the past two days, and thus far it has been 
very interesting in both exercises and lec- 
tures, and hereafter we may confidently ex- 
pect that it will rank among the first in the 
State. 

Str. GENEVIEVE County.— The 
News and Advertiser says: 


Several of the county school districts were 
organized under the new law, and directors 
elected on last Saturday. In town the elec- 
tion for directors takes place on the second 
Saturday in September. 


SHELBY CountTy.—The teachers and 
friends of education in Shelby county 
will hold an Institute at Shelbyville on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
May 3d, 4th, and sth. The drills, dis- 
cussion, essay, and lectures advertised 
will attract a large gathering, and can- 
not but be profitable to all. 

WarrEN County.—We see by the 
Chronicle that Dr. Charles J. Burger, 
County School Superintendent, is lec- 
turing through the county on the im- 
portance of education and its influences. 





DUTIES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E re print again in this issue 

the very plain and specific 

provisions of the School-law 

in regard to the “ Duties of 

Local Directors,” and the 

work they are to do between the “ first 
and third Saturdays in April.” 

It would seem after the experience of 

the past two or three years that teachers, 

school officers, and all others interested, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





would see the necessity of a strict com- 
pliance with the law, because of the 
delays in the payment of our teachers, 
and the vexatious law suits which have 
grown out of the fact that the law was 
not complied with. Let there be no 
misunderstanding about these matters 
this year. Sec. 13 says: 

It shall be the duty of the local board in 
each sub-district to take, or cause to be taken, 
between the first and third Saturdays in April, 
in each year, a list of the names of all the 
white and colored youth, noting them separ- 
ately, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, permanently residing within such 
sub-district, designating between male and 
female, and record the same in the records of 
the sub-district, and return a certified copy 
thereof to the township clerk; giving the 
name of every resident therein owning any 
personal property subject to taxation. 

We print the forms also issued by the 
State Superintendent, with the hope 
that it will aid all interested in this 
great work of educating the people: 


ANNUAL ENUMERATION BY THE LOCAL BOARD 

Of Sub-district No. —, Township No. —. 
Range No. —, County of ———, Missouri, of 
all persons betweeu five and twenty one years 
of age, resident in said district. 





Names of Col’d Children 
| 
Females. Males. 


Names of White Children | 





Females. 


Males. | 














ENUMERATION OF RESIDENTS 
Of Sub-district No. —, Township No. —, 
Range No. —, County of ——, Missouri, own- 
ing personal property subject to taxation. 








Names. Names. | Names. 








Annual enumeration by the Local Board of 
Sub-district No. —, ‘Township No. —, Range 
No. —, County of ——, of tax-payers and 
children. 











> Clerk. 


NotTe.—The enumeration of children and names of 
tax-payers owning personal property subject to tax- 
ation, must be taken between the first and third 
Saturdays of April; acertified copy sent to the town- 
ship clerk, and a record kept a 4 the Directors. 

. A. PARKER, 
State Superintendent. 
ENUMERATION RETURNS OF TOWNSHIP CLERK 
TO COUNTY CLERK. 


An abstract of the enumeration of children 
between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years in Township No. —, Range No —, 
County of ——, Missouri, taken and returned 
to the undersigned, Clerk of said Township, 
by the Local Directors of the several sub- 
districts, between the the first and third Sat- 
urdays of April 18—. 








No. of Colored 
Children. 


No. of White 
Children. 








Grand Total....... 





: | No. of Subdistrict | 











NotEe.—This report must be made to the Clerk of 
the County Court, on or before the first Monday of 
May, each year, and a record thereof kept by the 


‘Yownship Cleik. 
T. A. PARKER, 
State Superintendent. 
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ILL it do any harm for us to 
ask a few questions? We 
hope not. We want infor- 
mation and we know of no 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 
other way to obtain it. There 


are a number of others, too, 


who either from choice or necessity do 
not live in Jefferson City, and so miss 
the full effulgence of those bright lumin- 
aries which shed such a halo of light 
upon and around the office of the State 
Superintendent. We have read the 
circulars lately issued from that office 
in regard to a system of ‘ School Re- 
cords.” We admire the mechanical 
execution of these documents ; the print- 
ing is well done. The language, too, is 
chaste and beautiful. We have noticed, 
however, before this, that the State Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Parker, and his assis- 
tant, Mr. Clark, have been more fortu- 
nate in the choice of language with 
which to express their sentiments, than 
in getting their recommendations adopt- 
ed. We fear it may be so in this instance. 
Still we feel bound to commend a@Z/ that 
is commendable about these circulars. 


Now then, let us look at the other 
features of this scheme. We want in- 
formation on this point: As you read 
these various circulars, and the inter- 
polation in section 65 of the School 
Law, which element seems to predomi- 
nate, stupidity or rascality? 

Do Parker, Clark & Co., in issuing 
their edict, assuming the right to 
compel school officers to buy certain 
school records of one certain party at 
any price that party sees fit to charge ; 
‘ do they quote any law giving them 
authority to do this? Is there any law 
on which to base such an edict? Does 
the Attorney General, in his letter, 
quote any law? Did the Legislature 
pass any such law? Did the Governor 
approve of any such law in 1870. 

Did not Parker, Clark & Co. try 
to defeat the passage of the School 
Law for the very reason that the 
Legislature refused to put this power 
into their hands? Is not this the 
same “ring” which was involved, 
opposed and repudiated in the disrepu- 
table trick of establishing an “‘ official 
organ”? Defeated as they were in 
that scheme by the good sense and al- 
most unanimous vote of the Legisla- 





ture, is it surprising that this “ring” 
should seek to obtain the money they 
failed to get in that way, by some other 
means? and if they would resort to a 
disreputable trick in one instance would 
they not in another? And to conclude, 
do county superintendents and other 
school officers desire or deserve to be used 
asa mere ‘“‘cat’s-paw” for the private 
benefit of Parker, Clark & Co. This last 
desperate effort of the “ official organ 
ring” to gobble up the school fund by 
selling school records seems to be the 
act of drowning men catching at straws, 
and we advise county superintendents 
and other officers to give this scheme a 
wide birth. Its stupidity is only sur- 
passed by its impudence. 


IT DID NOT COME. 


Among all the circulars, confidential 
and otherwise, issued by the State Su- 
perintendent and his assistant the last 
month, we have not seen that one in 
which the misstatements made in regard 
to the vote of Mr. Harper on the school 
bill have been corrected. We want to 
publish them both, though the County 
Superintendents understand pretty well 
by this time that the first one was 
issued as an electioneering document. 








Wuo forged the School Law (see 


Sec. 65) sent out by Parker, Feathers 
& Co. as “corrected and approved ?” 


o~<>©e 
> indie 


THE HEMISPHERE GLOBE. 


HE globe should be constantly 
before the child’s eye, from his 
first exercises in geography. In 
his studies, particularly in the 
study of history, he should locate 
on it all the places of which he 

learns. Now that globes of all kinds 
are furnished so cheap, they should 
have a place in every reading room, lib- 
rary, and in the family, and should be 
referred to in connection with the daily 
newspaper, to show where the events 
described took place. 

All know how difficult it is for many 
mature minds to think of the earth as 
round, or to have any clear idea of 
where the Saviour lived, where Alexan- 
der reigned, or where the garden of 
Eden was situated. The use of the 
globe, for reference, will form correct 
impressions in the young, and will re 











move erroneous ones, where already 
existing. 

















When pupils have become familiar- 
ized with the fact that the earth is round, 
like the globe, they can not reconcile 
the impressions given on the maps with 
those given by the globe. The map of 
the world shows two North and two 
South poles, the globe only one of each ; 
and the globe is the acknowledged stand- 
ard. The map shows curved lines; on 
the globe all lines are straight. On the 
map a part of Asia is far separated 
from the rest, but the globe represents 
Asia as a whole; while the Pacific 
islands which on the globe lie near 
each other, on the map appear at dif- 
ferent sides of the earth. The mind of 
the child asks, why these differences. 
And teachers know, by wearisome ex- 
perience, how difficult it is to reconcile 
such impressions. Some teacher, put- 
ting into practice a happy suggestion, 
invented the Hemisphere Globe, which 
affords a most complete solution of such 
knotty problems. 

On its exterior surface is the globular 
map, or globe representations, and on 
the interior the plane map, or map of 
the World. 

If this is opened and removed across 
an ordinary room, with the globular sur- 
face presented to the eye, it will appear 
flat. Let the children understand that 
the maps are drawn as if seen by the 
cye at such a distance that the round 
surface of the earth would appear flat. 


Again, show the class one of the 
hemispheres on the outer surface ; let 
them imagine it elastic and capable of 
being pressed flat; then, opening the 
globe, present the plane surface it would 
assume if flattened, i. e., the same hem- 
isphere in the map. They will readily 
see that the lines must assume the cir- 
cular form, and must approach nearer 
each other in the center, thus making 
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the parallels of latitude widest at the 
circumference of the map. 

Or, present the map side and show 
the four poles; close the globe and it 
will at once be seen how the four poles 
arise from two only. Likewise, those 
parts of Asia and the Pacific islands, so 
far separated, will be seen to be really 
joined and the map representation to be 
a correct one, when correctly under- 
stood.* 

As the pupils advance in years and 
attainments, the conversational method 
of teaching geography must be changed 
to one requiring more actual study by 
the pupil. The principal object sought 
should be to fix in the mind of the scho- 
lars the form and localities of the vari- 
ous divisions of land and water, giving 
comparatively little descriptive geogra- 
phy to be learned. 

For this purpose the study of the map 
affords the best means. Maps should 
be copied with care and accuracy as a 
daily exercise, and at recitation or other 
times some of the best ones may be placed 
on the blackboard entirely from memory. 
~*Mr. Richard G. Parker, of Boston, is believed to 
have made and used the first Hemisphere Globe, in 


1827. 
——_—— 


PRACTICAL TRAINING. 
koe normal schools, and in all our 
; public shools also. 


We well know that there is no/learn. 
ing—that there is in fact no accomplish- 
ment of mind or body whigh may not 
be made useful to the teachers. But 
there is not time in the formal schoo] 
for all branches of I¢arning—they are 
not needed in our sghools of Missouri. 
What we do need-is, as in Massachu- 
setts, New York and other States, a 
practical and practicable system. 

In our present condition, we need a 
good common sense, two-years course ; 
or for students well advanced in years 
and already teachers, and those well 
grounded in elementary branches, a one- 
year course, which will, as rapidly as 
may be, prepare a body of zealous prac- 

Hical teachers for this great field. We 
“must invite into the normal school, teach- 
ers now engaged in their vocation—not 
to learn Greek and French and German, 
or to go over a whole cyclopedia of learn- 
ing, but to perfect themselves in read- 








E need for our teachers, and 
on the part of our teachers, 
more practical training in our 


ing, in elocution, in arithmetic, in geo- 
graphy, in writing, in drawing, and in the 
best methods of teaching these branches, 
and ot handling a school; and also to 
inspire them with a true professional 
spirit. 

We must not, in our zeal for high 
learning, or to make a show of it, shoot 
over the heads of every body, and pre- 
pare a system for Eutopia or some other 
imaginary land. 

We want the best normal system 
for the West and South. We want 
the best experience of the country, byit 
with adaptation to our own conditjon. 
We are glad to know that the Legisla- 
ture, in the Normal bill which has just 
become a law, confines the studies of 
the schools to be instituted to the 
branches appropriate to such schools— 
to those branches usually pursued in the 
best English schools-“and in this re- 
spect follows out Ahe Massachusetts 
plan as there preggribed by law. 

After a time ive may be able to ex- 
tend the Noyal course; but we can 
not begin af the dome, we must have 
the foundation. 





> o—___—- 


f A TIMELY INQUIRY. 


DITOR JOURNAL OF EDUCATION : 
Can you inform me by what au- 
thority the State Superintendent 
compels, or undertakes to com- 
pel, county superintendents to 
get record books, registers, etc., of Hor- 
ace Wilcox exclusively. The latter in his 
circular sent me says: “It is indispen- 
ble to any system of records and blanks, 
that it should be well graded, uniform, 
cheap, and (to make it legal) ¢hat zt 
should have the approval of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools. No 
other system of blanks and records but 
that prepared by me meets these con- 
ditions.” I find nothing in the school 
law that, as I understand it, prevents 
my using Adams’ School Register or 
any other that I may choose, or any 
common blank book for a record book. 
Do you? I am notified that an agent will 
call on me in a few days to furnish me 
ali things needful in this line. It looks 
to me like a carefully laid plan to make 
a pile of money. If you can give mea 
little friendly advice, it will be appre- 
ciated. Yours fraternally, 
County SUPERINTENDENT. 
[There is no law or authority giving 








the State Superintendent any such power 
as he claims in this matter. He has no 
more right to tell county officers what 
blanks, books and records they shall buy 
than he has to tell them what kind of 
hats or shoes they shall buy and wear. 

We show this in another column, we 
think, conclusively, and also show what 
means Parker, Feathers & Co. are re- 
sorting to, to get hold of a few thousand 
dollars of the people’s money. Our 
friend is right in his conclusion that it 
is, on the part of this “official organ 
ring,” a ‘‘carefully laid plan to make 
a pile of money.”’] 

e+e 


READ SECTION TWENTY-FIVE. 


We think our friend “J.C.” will find 
the desired explanation to his question 
in section 25 of the new school law. 
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The dotted mark across 18 and 8, and 
between 4 and 9g, is a stream, and the 
location of the school-house is at the 
north side of section 7. The number 
of voters on the side where the school- 
house is located is 21, while those on 
the opposite side number 16; those 16 
are-all dissatisfied with the location of 
the house; while the 21 would prefer 
dividing the district if they do not have 
to help build the school-house in the 
new district; the whole district was 
taxed in 1868 to build the present house. 
Please state in the JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION what would be lawful in the case. 

J. €. 

The law reads as follows: 

Sec. 25. Whenever it shall become neces- 
sary to build and furnish a school-house in 
any sub-district, the inhabitants of which 
heretofore paid a tax for the building of 
school-houses in other sub-districts in the 
township in which such sub-district shall lie, 
and have not received the benefit of the same, 
it shall be the duty of the township board of 
education, on receiving notice of such fact, to 
make an estimate of such amount as shall be 
just and equitable, and cause the same to be 
assessed upon and collected from the taxable 
property of the township, in the same manner 
as other estimates, and when so collected, it 
shall be held for the use of such sub-district, 
subject to the order of the directors thereof. 
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ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


DITOR Journat or Epvuca- 

TION: Practical s&z/7 is what 

we need, and “that’s what’s the 

matter.” Not legislative, nor 

judicial ability, or scholarship 
alone, or principally, but ability to or- 
ganize and administer—executive ability 
—is the demand of the times of our 
school officials. Always needed, but 
specially important at the present stage 
and status of educational progress in the 
State. Through the whole scale, from 
lowest to highest, let the people seek 
their best men for official position in the 
schools. 

Inquire, Who knows most of public 
schools? Whocan do most for schools? 
and who can construct and direct under 
the law? and make that man your ser- 
vant. A legislator may be impractical 
and wholly inefficient as an executive. 
A judge is possibly the merest dolt for 
administrative tact; the most learned 
professor is not necessarily and there- 
fore an efficient executive officer. There 
is a certain combination of general in- 
telligence, knowledge of men, sound 
judgment and enthusiasm that may be 
considered essential elements of execu- 
tive ability, but are rarely found, and 
difficult of exact definition. 

We shall not be misunderstood, how- 
ever, when we demand and state in these 
general terms the importance of what 
we here term executive ability. We 
have all necessary statute provisions— 
comprehensive, complete, sufficiently 
explicit—we have a liberal public sen- 
timent generally, ready to accept, if not 
to demand, good schools : ORGANIZATION 
is the demand now, and organizing 
ability we must have, to mold, harmon- 
ize, and systematize, and put life into 
system and form. We attempt only to 
hint, we purposely avoid details. If the 
one point is clear and well put, what is 
the inference or necessary conclusion 
when applied to the special qualifications 
of the highest executive, the State Super- 


intendent? We are not discussing men, 
but qualifications, and hesitate not to 
say that every consideration of interest 
and economy demands that the execu- 
tive head of public schools be a practical 
educator—one who to all other qualities 
of the teacher, legislator, and business 
man, shall have a plan, an enthusiasm 
for his work, and a skill in organization 
that shall bring order out of chaos. 
Yours, SouTHWEST MissourI. 


RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 
Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis 








CHICAGO AND ALTON BAILROAD.* 


Leaves. Arrives. 


Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 6.30 a. m. 10.30 p. m 

Peoria & Quincy Express, (Sundaysex. ) 11.15 a. m. p.m 
Cixess ‘tod ayers (Sundays ex- 
‘his train runs only to 

Bi pointngton Saturday night....... 3:45 p. m. 10:30a.m 

Chicago Fast Express, (Saturdays ex.) 6.30 p.m. 8.45 a. m 


INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND 8ST. LOUIS RAILROAD.* 

















Day Express (Sundays excepted)..... - 645a,m 8.35 a.m 

Lightning Express,(Saturdays excepted) 3.30 p. m. 3.10 p.m 

Night eae oe (Sundays excepted)...-. 2.00 p. 8.30 a. m 

Sun BiNs oevccccecccccsece coccccee, 38:90 p. m. 8.30 a.m 

PACIFIC Lpccaaies 

Mail Train (except psi (le ccccceee 9.508. m. 10:50 p. m 

Fast Express, daily....ss.ccscsssseceese - 5.30 p.m 6.00 a. m 

Night Express, (saturdays excepted)... - 1.120 p.m 12.00 p. m 

in, (Sui 1 :20 p. m. 6.30 a. m 

2p. 7:25a.m 

4:00p.m 

Washington A odati 6.30 p.m 
Franklin Accommodation ..++.++s+++ 

Sunday Trains—For Franklin ee 6.12 p.m 

‘or Washington...... 1:00p. m. 9:47 a.m 

eon. on the Boonville Branch leave Tipton at 7.20 a.m. and 

8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 

Mail, (Sundays excepted)..... sees 6.408. m 12.45 p.m 

Express, Aaily.-ssecccees 4.10 p. m. 10.00 a. m 

DeSoto, (Sundays excepted 5.15 p. m. 8.30 a.m 

Carondelet and Docks.. 6.45 p. m. 6.30 a. m 

eececescece J 8.30 a.m 

“ and Docks 10.00 a. m 

TTT Tir tir t) 11.45 a.m 

bed and Dock: 11.45 a. m 

“ and Docks 145 p.m 

bed eeeeeeeees 5.00 p.m 

“ sates 7.90 p.m 

se wees eeeee 7:45 p.m 

Se gewecseccece 12: 45 p.m 

Sunday Trains—Expres: 10:00 a. m 

10:00 a, m 

12:30a m 


NORTH MISSOURI RAILBOAD. 


Mail and Express, (Santee = ° 00 a. m. 6:20 p. m 
Night Express, (daily) .....esesess eee 4:00 p. m. 6:45 a. m 
Macon Express, Yeunuhiy sexcepted).... 12: 00 p. m. 2:10 a. m 
St. Charles. Accom., (Sundays § excepted) a.m. 8:00 a.m 

5515 p. m. 4.45 p. m 


OHIO AND cor ease ip ov 


11:15 p. 
8:30a.m 
1:25 p.m 
8:30 a. m 


3 








* 
Chicago Mail, penton excepted)..e.e. 73am 95pm 
Dubuque Day {So ress, ceed ex).-+. 730am z 
Cairo Express, (Sunday exeuted}.. eee S450 = 12220pm 
Dubuque ight Express. (Sat. ex).--. 630p 1229pm 
Vandalia Accomo. (Sundays excepted) 3 45D p 7 1030am 
Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 645 pm 10530am 


BELLEVILLE AND EAST ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
Daily (Sundays. excepted). ee 






1i:35 a.m 
725 a.m 
pea Sager eccccee 4:45 p.m 
Sunday train....+cccccccees 8:55 a. m 


Trains leave the Seventh street (P manuno‘D, 
ins leave the Seventh street ( Pacific) depot daily, except Sun- 
day, oti hee a. m., for all —— Arrive at 5:53 4s siting 
*The l for t of the trains of these roads 
is the erg at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 
— roads the time given is that at which trains leave the de- 
pots. 











E would respectfully in- 

vite the attention of News- 

dealers, Booksellers and deal- 

a ers in Cheap Publications, 

RopiGi¥* Periodicals, Etc, to our fa-“#0n1q\00$ 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything in our 
line, with the utmost promptness and diipatch. 

We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
WRITING DESKs, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
CHESS, 


CHECKERS, 
GOLD PENS, 
DOMINOES, 
MEMCRANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 

SLATES, INKS, 

PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 
We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
ress, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY. 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their*supplies from a house in St. Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 








NOW READY. 


THE LARGEST PREMIUM 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY PERI- 
ODICAL IN THE WORLD FOR A 
SINGLE SUBSCRIBER. 


We have purchased at great expense the plate of 
Ritchie’s celebrated steel line engraving of 


Washington Irving 


The retail price of which is Ten Dollars, and are now 
prepared to send a copy of the same to every person who 
shall from this time enclose us THREE DOLLARS for 


THE AMERICAN 


BUILDER. 


We are induced to make this unparalled offer because 
we want and must have 


10,000 New Subscribers. 


The drawing of this celebrated picture was made by 
F_ O.C. DARLEY, well known as one of the great. 
est living artists, and the engraving was executed by 
RITCHIE, of New York, who justly stands at the head 
of American engravers. 


THE SIZE OF THE PLATE IS 


24 BY 32 INCHES, 


And but very few impressions have “ever been taken 
from it, so that the work is absolutely perfect. 


S310 Given Away 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
AMERICAN BUILDER. 


Please remit by postal order, registered letter, or 
draft to 


CHAS. D. LAKEY, Publisher, 


113 AND I15 MapIson STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Best in the West! 


—THE— 


“WEEKLY MAIL,” 


PUBLISHED AT 


705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
In politics it is 
REPUBLICAN, 


though it aspires to the highest rank of indepen- 
dent journalism. 


It is the friend and advocate of the 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
It defends the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


as a necessity for free government. 
It is religious, but not sectarian, pleading for 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
THE MISSION WORK, 


and every kindred beneficence. 


It devotes an entire page to the 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


and gives especial consideration to the wants of 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


It has a department of 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


with a full News Summary and latest Market 
Reports. 


It is edited by 


REV. A. C. GEORGE, D. D., 


with an able corps of assistants, and paid con- 
tributors. Inits selections it takes the widest 
range, endeavoring to bring its readers into con- 
tact with 


THE LIVING THOUGHT 


of the age, in art, literature, science, education, 
business, politics, beneticent reforms, and Chris- 
tian activities. 


It contains Szrteen pages of the size and style 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


It is printed on good paper, in clear and legible 
type, and is 


A FIRST-CLASS JOURNAL 


in every respect. It is furnished for 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


and liberal deductions to clubs. It is sent to 
any Clergyman in the regular pastoral work, for 
Two Dollars, the lowest club rate. Subscriptions 
may begin at ANY TIME. 


c= Wnite for SPECIMEN NUMBER AND 
PREMIUM LIST, which will be sent FREE. 
News dealers are supplied roe the ST. 


LOUIS BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, 207 
N. 4th st. 


All communications should be addressed to 


A. P. GEORGE, 


Publisher, No. 705 Olive Street, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 








ATTENTION, READER! 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS, FURNISHING GOODS 


READY WADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & C0., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


o 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. - 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
Y_ of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY Rit- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKs; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school ofticers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 








Inessons in Eilocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M, 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.*’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

**Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/. M. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

‘*I cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. McMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chigago Iil., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAURICE & DICKINSON, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Educational Buildings a Specialty. 





Would refer to J. L. D. MORRISON, Belleville, Illinois; Rev. JAMES SWEENEY, 


Glasgow, Mo. ; 


FELIX COSTE, President, and CHAS. F. MEYER, 


Chairman Building Committee St. Touts Public Schools. 


Office: No. 111 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS. 








A NEW BOOK.  Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


The Model Speaker 


Consisting of Exercises in Prose, Poetry and 
Blank Verse, Suitable for Declamation, Public 
Readings, School Exhibitions, etc. Compiled 
for the use of Schools, Acaiemies, Colleges 
and Private Classes, by Prot, Philip Lawrence. 


Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. 

This book is printed on supertine, tinted pape, 
and handsomely and durably bound in fine Eng- 
lish cloth, with bevelled sides. For variety and 
freshness of selections, beauty of mechanical 
execution, and economy in price, itis unequalled 
by any similar work extant. Copies sent only on 
receipt of advertised price, excepting to those 
teachers who desire to examine, with purpose 
of introduction if approved, and who accompany 
their application with a copy of the circular or cata- 
logue of their school. In such cases we will sup- 
ply a specimen copy for examination on receipt 
of $1.00 Circular containing complete list of 
contents sent to any address on ee 

Please address, ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, PPILADELPHIA, PA, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL ACENCY. 
(Formerly managed by Kirkland & Co.) 
Persons wanting situations, also School Boards and 
others wanting eflicient teachers, should address, 
with stamp, NELSON & BBOWN, 
177 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Ceorge QO. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 
Lombard Block, - - - 





Chicago. 





Bae Educational Buildings made a Specialty. 
by ee = NORMAL SCHOOL, OF SEDALIA, 
Mo.—Summer Term opens Monday, July 11th, 
and closes Friday, August 12th, 1870. 
Address the Principal, GEO. P. BEARD 
Sedalia, Mo. 








BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STAIR BALLUSTERS & NEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sit. LOUIS, MO. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 
Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 
sizes, very low for c¢. sh. 
Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 


ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS. 


Full information concerning these far- famed 
‘¢ FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH,’’ can be had in the 


HOT SPRINGS COURIER. 


Subscription. $3.00 peryear. Advertisements, 
each insertion, fifteen cents per line. Te.ms 
Cash. Address, 


Courier, Hot Springs, Arkansas.” 











ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


( . RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, by O. BLACKMAN. These 
songs make music a regular progressive study, 
to accord with the graded system of instruction 
in our publie schools.) Already introduced into 
the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ils. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 

PRICES: 

No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.... 


(ee Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 


HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gro. F. Root. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 
WE TORR os saeocacenen waa herors $15.00. 
POnOraMUNG POL... 5 oss ccc cesses cone Dolls 


CHOOL LYRICS, by Wm. LuppER. The 

great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. ‘The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musival notation. 

PRICES: 

Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen. .. .$5.00. 

Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen 3 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 





North Missouri Normal School. 


ALENDAR for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 2ist. Fall term opens September 
Ast, 1868. 
Students, however backward, 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LiIvE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $30. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Western Publishing & School f’nrnishing Co, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pubiishers of 


or however 








Mitchell’s Outline 


z» Maps, Camp’s Series 


Geographies, Cut- 
ter’s Physiological 


Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 
And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 

Address, J. B. MERWIN, 
President W. P. & S. F. CO., 
708 & 710 Chestnut 8t., St. Louis. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 


5,000. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education aud Scheel Managemeit. 
Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 
The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the /aw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


FOR 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections 
hoping by this means to conduct the JournaL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance........ ..-ssecc.00 $1 50 
POMBE Sc iccnesdéncscUeNerensescsns 06 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The Very Highest Prize. 





*1OUOF Jo WOLSO'T oy) J0 SSOT 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 

Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 
Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 


Practical qualities pre-eminently ag oar by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machine. 
mock =STiTCcr 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 
Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 
Churches, private and public buildings fitted 


up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
—— without a single failure or accident. 
e agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t os gad the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 








ECLECTIC 
Educational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO., 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT and 
ECONOMY. This Series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having been 
wholly, or in part, recommended by successive 


State Superintendents of Fourteen States. 


McGUFFEY’S 
New Eclectic Readers, 


The most Natural, Easy, and Progressive Series 
published, and ies” in general use in the State of 
issouri. 


McGuffey’s and De Wolf’s Spellers are rapidly 
ncreasing in popularity. 


RAY’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS i 
daily increasing in popularity and circulation. Thi 
Series is in use who \y. or in part, in the schools o 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and thousands of other Citie 
and Towns. 


PINNEO’S GRAMMARS are in almost ex- 
clusive use in several States. Pinneo’s Parsing Ez- 
ercises and False Syntax meet a want of the school 
room long felt by the Practical Teacher. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC PRIMER 
and NEW PRIMARY READER, in Leigh’s 
Phonotypic Text. A new method of teaching Primary 
Reading that has been tried with satisfuciory results 
in the 


Publie Schools of Boston and St. Lonis. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar for Colleges, Schools and 
Private Students. 


HARVEY’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 

An elementary Work in which both the subject and 
the method of teaching it are presented. Single copy 
for examination, 25 cents. 


WHITE’S COMMON SCHOOL REGISTER. 


For country sub-district schools. It contains both 
a Daily and a Term Record. Single copy by mail, $1. 


WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Tnis Register is adapted for Graded Schools of 
Cities and Towns. It contains both a Daily and a 
Term Record. By mail, $1.00. 


aan ad NEW PRIMARY CHARTS— 
os. 

They combine the Object, Word, and Letter Meth- 
ods, and are designed to accompany McGuffey’s 
Readers. The Ten Numbers, including a large 
Alphabet and the Multiplication Table, on roller, will 
be sent by mail, pre-paid, for $2.00. 





Two New Books of Ray’s Series. 


I. ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Beautifully illustrated and embracing latest dis- 
coveries to date of publication. By mail, single 
copy, $2.00. 


Il. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


A more complete and thorough presentation of the 
subject than any to which the American Student has 
hithertoo had access. 


SCHUYLER’S LOGIC. 
A clear, concise treatise on this subject, for High 


Schools and Colleges, Single copy, by mail, for ez- 
amination, 75 cents. 


Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a 
change in text books not in satisfactory use in their 
schools, are respectfully invited to correspond with the 
Publishers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ek ne 
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Tue TRAVELERS -INSURANCE CompaANy, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., grants all forms of insurance against 
Death or Wholly Disabling Injury by Aecident, and 
is the Pioneer Accldent Insnrance Company of this 
country; it also issues 


LIFE 


And Endowment Policies‘ upon the Cash Plan, com- 
bining ample security and cheapness of cost, under 
a definite contract. The Company has a paid-up 
—— of $500,000, and its cash assets exceed 
$1,350,000. If he desires, the policy-holder can 
combine all the benefits of Life 


AND 


Accident Insurance under one policy and premium— 
a feature in life insurance not granted by other com- 
panies. Policies of Accident Insurance contract to 
pay a fixed sum, of $500 to $10,000, in the event of 
fatal accident, or a weekly indemnity of $3 to $50 or 
total disability caused by 


ACCIDENT 


—not to exceed six months for any one accident. 
Policies written by the month or year, at a yearly 
cost of $5 to $25 per $1,000, according to occupation 
and degree of hazard. This kind of insurance is 
easily obtained, costs but little, and covers the 
thousand hazards of accident to which all men are 
exposed. For all men who cannot obtain a full life 
policy, and for most men who can, this is the best 
form of personal 


INSURANCE. 


Statistics show that about one in ten of our popula- 
tion meets with an accident every year, and_ the 
records of this Company show that one in overy four- 
teen of all its 176,000 policy-holders have been paid 
for claims under accident policies, in amounts vary- 
ing from $5 to $10,000 each. In this way, the 
TRAVELERS has already paid Over One Million 
Dollars, for death or injury by accident. The 


TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company is also meeting with great suc- 
cess in its Life Department, established in July, 1856 

and 8.915 policies have been written. It grants full 
life and endowment policies, embracing the best fea- 
tures of the best companies, as te non-forfeiture, 
terms of payment, etc., but without any of the com- 
plications or uncertainties of the note system. It 


INSURANCE 


rather than future ‘‘dividends.’’ Its contract is a 
a plain one, its security is ample and unquestioned, 
and its rates of premium are execeding! low. It 
prefers to do business on a cash basis, und thus give 
its policy-holders advantages not attainable under 
the credit system. In short, anything desirable in 
either Life or Accident Insurance, can be furnished 
at low cost by this 


COMPANY. 


The same ability, coatay. and prudence in manage- 
ment, which have given the TRAVELERs such a large 
and successful business in Accident Insurance, while 
all its competitors were forced to quit the field, will 
be devoted to its future; and, with its cash assets of a 
million and a quarter, furnish a guaranty of security, 
permanenc and stability. And the rapid and in- 
creasing growth of its Life Department, already 
rivaling many of the older life companies, attests the 
popularity of this ogg 

JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 

Cuas. E. Wixson, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Cc. Cc. BAILEY, 


General Agent for Missouri, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Employment for Eoterprising Teachers 


THE 


WESTERN PUBLISHING 


AND 


School Furwishing Co. 


OF ST. LOUIS, 


Are prepared to arrange with Enterprising par- 
ties to act as 


CANVASSERS 


FOR THEIR EXTENSIVE 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Throughout the West and South. 


None but parties of undoubted responsibility 
will be employed. Security for the faithful 
discharge of duties required. For terms 


Address, with references, 


JAS. B. MERWIN, Pres., 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


THE BEST 





PAPER-COVERED 


TALC CRAYONS 


AND 


Everything Else Needed to Furnish 
Schools, 


For Sale by 


W. Pb. & S. EF. CO. 
708 AND 710 
Chestnut Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 


L. Y. STUART, 


616 North Second street, St. Louis, 
‘ Is the Authorised Agent for the 


“New Jerusalem Messenger,” 


And other Periodicals of the New Church. Any of 
the Books of the Church will be forwarded by him, 
by mail, on the receipt of the retail price as given in 
the list of books in the New Jerusalem Messenger. 








THE 


NATIONAL SERIES 


—oFr— 
STANDARD 


School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


MONTEITH & McNALLY’S 
GHROGCRA PHY 


PARKER & WATSON’S 


READERS and SPELLERS. 


Davies’ Series of Arithmetics. 
Davies’ Series of Algebra. 


Davies’ Series of Geometry. 


Clark’s System of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy. 


STEELE’S 


Fourteen Weeks ix Philosophy. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry. 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


PECEK’S 


Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 


Willard’s History of United States. 


Monteith’s Youth’s History of United States, 


PORTER’S 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
BROOKFIELD’S COMPOSITION. 
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New Books. Economy. 


STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICTORIAL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 30. ‘his book of 110 pages 
contains beautiful illustrations with Tables and Ex- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 80. This book of 380 pages 
isa combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools a good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than can be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of uwmber, and includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHMETIC,$1; or Stoddard’s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth binding) $1 25, ‘These books are in- 
tended to be complete text books for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and academies 
They include explanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Temperature, 
Book-Keeping, ete. ‘These new combination books 
furnish a full and thorough series of Arithmetics for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Compination 
School Ariitimetic will alone’ serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, ete., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s latellectual Arithme- 
tic, $1 50. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete A\rithmeties (price $1) 
are now published. 

Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $0 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. ‘this book is suflicient for 
District Schools, and for Graded schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
tion (new) $0 50, Linving direct retercuce to Bul- 
lions’ two Engli~h Grammars 

Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $0 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. This Latin Gram- 
mar contains scveral new and important features, 
and is commended by many good classic teachers as 
Bina best Latin Grammar published in this eoun- 

ry 

Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, in the order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct rcferences to it. 

Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ary, $5. Containing Syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and distinct marks of tie vowel 
quantities. 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 
Bullions’ Greek Grammar, revised Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Kendrick Greek Exercises, $1. To accompany 

. & K.’s Greek Grammar, with references 

Alden’s Science of Government, $150. For 
high schools and colleges, in connection with Amer- 
ican Institutions. 

Alden’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
so a ee 

ooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene 
$175. ‘‘Lhave used is Woke 4 various een 
on the subject of Physiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisfics me much more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, Il. 
Hooker’s First Book in Physiology...... $O 80 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.... 2 00 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature 2 00 
Lossing’s Primary History of U.8.238 p. 1 00 
Lossing’s Grammar School History of u: 
MR eat Seh ech URhenaks (oki tssab senanok 1 25 


This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field Book of the 
Revolution,’’ etc., etc., isnow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some class of pupils. It is the 
result of years of careful labor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the maps and illustrationn ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of School His- 
tories either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 
ofour schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 

Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75 Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 
tion on Object Teaching, and a Glossary of Scientific 

erms. 

<> NOTICE.--The above are the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to troduction, if 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school officers, 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of half-price. 


ddress 
SHELDON & CO., 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, Agent, 
308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW BOOKS: 
NEARLY READY. 


Out in Time for Fall Schools. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES 


—OF— 


GEOGRAPHIES 


By A. VON STEINWEHR. 


No. 1, The Primary Geography. 


The plan of this book is natural; the language sim- 
ple, and the definitions and descriptions exact. 
illustrated. Small 4to. 


No. 2, The Intermediate Geography ; 


For more advanced classes. It contains the leading 
principles of the science, so arranged as to give cor- 
rect ideas to pupils withous requiring the constant 
aid of the teacher. Full instructions in Map Draw- 
ing. Illustrated. Large 4to 


No. 3, The School Geography, 


Embruces a full Mathematical, Physical and Political 
description of the earth, and is intended for the 
highest classes in this branch of study. Illustrated. 
Large 4to. 


The Series is complete in these three books. 


ARITHMETICS: 


The Graded School Series. 


By E. E. WHITE, M. A. 


I. Primary Arithmetic. 
II. Intermediate Arithmetic, 
III. Complete Arithmetic. 


This series is especiaily designed for Graded 
Schools, the successive books being respectively 
adapted, both in matter and method, to the several 
grades of pupils using them. Neither book is an 
epitome of the preceding one. 


It is the only series yet published which combines 
Mental and Written Arithmetic in a practical and 
philosophical manner. 


The definitions, principles, and rules are placed 
after the problems, and are deduced from the 
processes. 


These three important features have permitted the 
presentation of the whole subject in much less space 
than is employed in any other series. 

These new GEOGRAPHIES and ARITHMETICS 
will be issued before the opening of schools for the 
Fall term. In the preparation of these books the 
publishers have spared no pains or expense to make 
them the VERY BEST of their kind. 

ywg~Teachers and School Officers contemplating a 
change in Text Books in their schools, are respect- 


fully requested to defer a decision until they have seen 
these works. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





NONE EQUAL TO 


Gray’s Botanies. 


NONE EQUAL TO 


Spencerian Copy-Books. 


NONE EQUAL TO 


Kerl’s English Grammars. 


NONE EQUAL TO 
The Dnion Readers and Spellers. 


NONE EQUAL TO 


Robinson’s Arithmetics, and 
Complete Series of Mathematics. 


NONE EQUAL TO 


Townsend’s Civil Government. 


NONE EQUAL TO 


Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


NONE EQUAL TO 


Spencerian Pens. 


TAKEN AS A WHOLK, 


The American 


Educational Series 


1s 


UNEQUALED ! 


gas- For a CatTaLoacug, descriptive of the 
several books of this Series, address the 
Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


47 & 49 GREEN STREET, 


P O. Box 1478. New Work. 


on, 


O. M. BAKER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ation. 
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SANDERS’ UNION READERS 


New and unsurpassed in the matter and variety of 
instructive pieces and illustrations; well graded, full 
and complete, with Charts, Primer, and Spellers. 

1. ‘They ave strictly progressive 

2. They conform in Orthography and Pronuncia- 
tion to Webster 

3. They exhibit clearly the several Sounds of the 
Letters, present the Rules for Spelling, Articulation, 
Emphasis, Inflection, Modulation, ete 

4. They begin, by teaching children to read, with 
words real, though little, such as at, on, ir, no, and 
the like, forming them into simple sentences. 

5 ‘They select the more difficult words of each 
Reading Lesson, and arrange them as an exercise in 
Spelling and Detinition. 

6. They give an account of all the various Persons, 
Places, and Things that seem to need explanation in 
the Reading Lessons 

7 They employ every mode of unfolding the Sig- 
nification of Words, Comparing, Contrasting, Ana- 
lyzing, and fixing their meaning and application in 
the mind, 

8. They seck to attract and instruct early child- 
hood by Easy Reading Lessons, and by the use of 
appropriate Pictorial HWlustrations. 

9. In style they are Pure, High-Toned and Refining. 

10 In binding, typography, and general beauty, 
they are unequaled, 


ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS. 


This complete and popular series of Mathematical 
Text-Books is graded to the wants of Primary, In- 
termediate, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. 

They are pronounced superior to all others: 

In conforming to the /egal standard, and to the 
law of usage in the use of (able forms and applications. 

In philosophical and scientific arrangement 

In conciseness of rules, brevity and accuracy of 
cetinitions. 

In numbers and variety of practical examples 

In full, logical, und comprehensive analy-es. 

In new, original and improved methods of operations. 
_ In adaptation to the various grades of scholarship 
in all our Schools. 

p. unity of plan, and in clearness and perspicuity of 
style. 


In scientific accuracy, combined 
utility. 


In typography, binding and general beauty. 


with practical 
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KERL'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 
a . 

This series is rapidly acquiring extensive circula- 
tion, being already introduced and adopted in the 
most noted Grammar Schools of the country. 

Kerl’s system is commended over others for the 
following reasons: 

It teaches more that is of practical utility. 

It contains a simpler, sounder, and more compre- 
hensive article on the analysis of sentences. 

It contains a much better article on capital letters. 

{t contains a much better article on punctuation. 

It contains a much better article on versification. 

It contains a better article on rhetorical figures. 

It exhibits a wider circuit of the various construc- 
tions of the English language. 

It surpasses in the number, pithiness, variety, and 
interesting character of its exercises. 

It 1s drawn more directly from English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

Its principles are better illustrated by examples. 

The matter is better classified and arranged. 

The typography is superior. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. 


**Dr. Gray stands confessedly at the head of the 
science of Botany in the United States, and among the 
highest in all countries.—Dr. Lindley, of London. 

‘* Prof. Gray is well known as the most eminent 
theoretical und practical botanist in our country; 
and his opportunities for acquiring an extensive 
and accurate Knowledge of the plants of North 
America, have been such as no other person has 
enjoyed.’’—Prof. John Torrey, M. D., LL. D, 

‘*T have no hesitation in saying that among all 
authors who have written on this subject, ] esteem 
Prof. Gray, beyond all comparison, first ?’ Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

**Not only is Dr. Gray acknowledged to stand at 
the head of Botanical Science in this country, but 
his works have been appreciated and noted abroad, 
for the thoroughness and admirable method, the 
precision and the singular clearness of language 
which distinguish them.*’—Prof. A. Guyot, LU. D., 
of Princeton College. 

‘* Few men have ever equaled him (Gray) in scien- 
titic research, or excelled him in scientitic deduc- 
tion ??—Sir William Hooker, Royal 
England. 


Webster's School Dictionaries. 


New Editions of the Primary, Common School, 
High School, Academic, and Counting-House Dic- 
tionaries have been issued, contaiming important ad- 
ditions and improvements, and copiously illustrated. 


Spencerian Copy Books 
Wells’ Science, Hitchcock’s Works, Willsan’s Histories, Townsend's Analyses, Randall's 
Reading and Elocation, Bryant and Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 


ras" SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. -wa 


wi 


The Publishers cordially invite Teachers and others interested in the cause of Education to correspond 
th them freely, and, if they find it convenient, to visit their Offices and Publishing Rooms. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers. 


Or, O.M. BAKER, Gen’l Agent 


’ 


138 and 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Office with E. P, Gray, 503 North Fourth St., St. Louis. 


Botanist of 





READY. 


THE LARGEST PREMIUM 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY PERI- 
ODICAL IN THE WORLD FOR A 
SINGLE SUBSCRIBER. 


We have purchased at great expense the plate of 
Ritchie’s celebrated steel line engraving of 


Washington Irving 


The retail price of which is Ten Dollars, and are now 
prepared to send a copy of the same to every person who 
shall from this time enclose us THREE DOLLARS for 


THE AMERICAN 


BUILDER. 


We are induced to make this unparalled offer because 
we want and must have 


10,000 New Subscribers. 


The drawing of this celebrated picture was made by 
F O.C. DARLEY, we!l known as one of the great- 
est living artists, and the engraving was executed by 
RITCHIE, of New York, who justly stands at the head 
of American engravers. 


THE SIZE OF THE PLATE IS 


24 BY 32 INCHES, 


And but very few impressions have ever been taken 
from it, so that the work is absolutely perfect. 


Sto Given Away 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
AMERICAN BUILDER. 


Please remit by postal order, registered letter, or 
draft to 


CHAS. D. LAKEY, Publisher, 
113, AND 115 Mapison STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





